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PREFACE 


Tins KHPOKT should rciilly huvc been written 
Iw Shri S. K. Gupia, I.A.S., who was Deput}’ 
Coiniuissicuier of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands from i()^8 to 1051, and who as Census 
Superintendent organized and carried out the 
census ojierations up to the stage of enumera- 
tion in March 1031. Shri (iupta, unfortunate- 
ly, was transferred on the completion of his 
three years in March 1031. Me was, there- 
fore, unable to study the detailed figures after 
tabulation in order to write the report in the 
fonn indicated by the Government of India 
a few days before he made over charge. He 
did, however, write an introduction to the 
report. .-Xs tliat is not in the form required 
by Governmeut. it has been imblished as 
Ai>i>endix ' A ’ to this report. The credit of 
organizing theiie census ojierations and carrj- 
ing them through uji to the diflkult stage of 
enumeration is entirely his. 

On the departure of Shri Gujita 1 took 
over census work. There was no other alter- 
native, as I had been in these Islands then for 
two years, and as Shri Gupta’s successor did 
not an'ive till October, more than .six months 
after he had left the Islands. Iking pre- 
occnjiied with my normal work, I have, 
unfortunately, not been able to sjiare very 
much time for census work. That is why this 
report has been delayed. I have been able 
to complete it just in time, on the eve of my 
own departure. I suggest that as census work 
is becoming more and more important, and in 
these Islands becoming more and more com- 
plex, a full-time Suiierintendcnt should be 
appointed for the 1961 Census. Although 
more economical, it is an unsatisfactory 
arrangement to saddle an officer who already 
has a full-time job to be part-time Superinten- 
dent in addition to his own other work. 

It only remains for me to thank all those 
who have helped to carry this Census to a 


Port Blair, 

Dated the 20th July, 1953. 


successful conclusion. I must make parti- 
cular mention of Bishop John Richardson, 
Itl.P., who (himself a Nicobari) organized and 
ably carried out the census of all tlie Nicobar 
Islands under the able guidance of Shri Gupta. 
Bishop Richardson and his assistant Abednego 
crossed the seas in small sailing vessels 
and canoes during February and March 
1951, and carried their labour of love to a 
successful conclusion. I must also mention 
Shri P. Sundaramurthi, Treasury Officer, who 
acted as Deputy Superintendent of Census 
Operations in addition to his other duties 
throughout, except for a. brief period when 
he was jiosted elsewhere. My Secretary, 
Shri K. C. Bancrjea, ably carried on 
the work of Dejjuty Superintendent during 
Shri Sundaramurthi's absence. Shri V. Sada- 
sivan has ungrudgingly and without any re- 
muneration given help whenever required in 
preparing tables and in studying the statistics. 
Shri V. Gurumurthi as clerk in charge of the 
Census Department was responsible for 
the able management of tlie office side 
of the work. My Personal Assistant, 
Shri P. J. Samuel ungrudgingly spared 
time from his numerous other duties to look 
after the census papers, and to tjq)e tlie report 
out of office hours at odd times. Last of all 
come a host of others, too numerous to men- 
tion, without whose willing help tliese censuses 
would not be possible — people who, because 
they work for the love of tlie work and witli- 
out any payment, make our censuses so 
economical. 

I am indebted to the writers of tlie previous 
Censuses, particularly to Sir Richard Temple, 
Mr. R. F. Lowis and Mr. M. C. Bonnington for 
the information contained in their reports. I 
have freely drawn upon tliis information in 
writing my own report. 

A. K. GHOSH, 

Chief Commissioner 
& 

Ex-officio Superintendent of 
Census Operations. 
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REPORT 





CENSUS OF INDIA, 1951 

REPORT 

ON THE 

ANDAMAN & NICOBAR ISLANDS 

INTRODUCTION 


It is usual in Census Reports to give detailed 
information about the history and geography of 
the area covered. But as information about the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands can be found in 
previous Census Reports (noticeably in those of 
1901 by Sir Richard Temple and of 1931 by 
Mr. M. C. Bonnington) I do not propose to give 
a detailed description of these Islands. But as 
conditions here are so unlike anything to be 
found in the rest of India, it is essential that a 
brief general description be given so that this 
report may be self-contained. 

2. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands, though 
they form one administrative unit, and in this and 
previous Censuses were taken as one district, con- 
sist of two separate groups of islands with entirely 
different populations with their separate problems, 
and living under very dissimilar conditions. The 
Andamans consist of a chain of islands stretching 
from Landfall Island in the north to Little 
Andaman in the south, in an arc stretching over 
some 200 miles of sea. About 80 miles to the 
south of Little Andaman is Car Nicobar, the 
northernmost of the Nicobar group of islands, 
continuing in an arc for another 200 miles to 
•Great Nicobar, which is only some 120 miles dis- 
tant from the northern tip of Sumatra. 

3. The Andaman Islands consist of five islands 
lying so close together as to form for all practical 
purposes one land mass, with Little Andaman 
some 40 miles to the south, but connected by a 
drain of little islands, which form stepping stones 
across the sea to Great' Andamans. From time 
immemorial the Andaman Islands have been in- 
habited by a small Negrito people divided into 
several groups and tribes hostile to each other. 
Recent anthropological studies, both social and 
on their blood groups, tend to show that these 
Negritos are an extremely andent people, who 
probably occupied the whole of South-East Asia 
in pre-historic times. They have cultural con- 
nections with the Semang of Malaya and the Aeta 
of the Philippines, as the recent researches of 
Professor Cipriani (an anthropologist who during 


1951, 1952 and 1953 did valuable work in these 
Islands) will show. His note on the origin of 
these peoples may be seen in Appendix ‘E’. 
These people continued in undisputed position of 
the Andamans (except for sporadic raids by 
Malays and Chinese who came here in ships to 
collect slaves) for countless generations until the 
first recorded attempt to colonize the Andamans 
was made in 1789, when Captain Archibald Blair, 
R. N., established a settlement under the orders 
of the Government of India at what is now known 
as Port Blair. A few years later this colony was 
moved to the north, to what is now known as 
Port Cornwallis. But the colony did not prosper 
because of malaria ; and had ultimately to be 
closed down in 1796. 

4. About sixty years later the question of open- 
ing a naval station in the Andamans to protect the 
crews of ships wrecked off these Islands was 
again mooted. While this was imder discussion, 
and papers and despatches were travelling 
between London and Calcutta, the people of 
India made their first major attempt to throw out 
their alien conquerors in 1857. The ruthless sup- 
pression of the Mutiny resulted in problem of 
finding accommodation for a vast number of 
prisoners ; and it was decided to send these men 
to the Andamans. The old settlement at Port 
Blair was revived ; and the first batch of convicts 
arrived in 1858. The newcomers came into con- 
flict with the original inhabitants, who naturally 
resented the coming of these strangers into their 
country ; and there were several affrays between 
the aboriginals and the new settlers. In course 
of time one group of the aboriginals, the Anda- 
manese, were won over and induced to come into 
the settlement, where they were not only boarded 
and lodged free but were given gifts. The result 
of this kind treatment has been the elimination 
of this tribe, who have decreased from an esti- 
mated four or five thousand in the 1860s to only 
twentythree in 1951. Such are the effects of the 
gifts of civilization (tobacco, alcohol, venereal and 
other diseases) to these primitive peoples! The 
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Jara'v\'S 5 , another •gronp. have iorronateiy fcr 
themselves remained hostile ever ^ce the 
foundation of the penal settlement — -nearlv a 
hundred years agio. Previcsus Census reports^ 
those of IPOi. IPll and 1P21 — give details of ex- 
peditions led against these people Such tactics 
have not endeared us to the Jaratvas ; and th^ ’ 
have remained implacahly hostile It ^vas there- 
fore quite impossible to via* their camps and 
enumerate them; and only an stimate tsn he 
made of their numbers — an estimate based on the 
information obtained from Forest QSicers vrho 
have been serving in these Mends for the last SP 
or SO years and hno~ these forests intimately. 
The Jaiavras numbs: perhaps three or four 
hundred in all to-day. in iPOl. Sir Fichard 
Temple stimateS their total at about 500. This 
shotvs that during the last nfty years this tribe 
at least has been. more or less stanonary in num- 
bers — both Sir Fichard Temple's hgures and mine 
are only estimatesi. The third group of a'oors- 
ginals lived in Larde Andaman, and vrere saved 
from interference because of thar isolatiori. 
They as ■well as the Jaratvas continue to be in 
the same state of dviliration as they ^trere perhaps 
10,000 years ago. Xht Cipriani lived -trith the 
Onges for throe months 'oetvreen Febraary and 
May 1P5S. and succeeded in enurnsraiing over 400 
of them. He estimates their total num'oer to- 
day at about 500. According to him th^e people 
are still living in the paleolithic lor the Old Stone' 
age. The Onges have, unfortunately for them, 
recently acquired the habit of coming from iittle 
Andaman to Fort Blair in thdr little canoes to 
obtain tobacoo, sugar and other luxuries not tn 
be found in thdr native forests, if this ccsntinues. 
they Vvill gio the same vray as the Andamanese in 
the course of next hundred years. As the num- 
bers of the aboriginals declined, so the strength 
oi the penal settlement increased, until it reached 
its renith at the 'oeginning of this oenrury. It 
•was ulnmately abolished in 1P45, 

o. The people of the IGco'oar Mands are 
entirely dinerent radally from the a'ooriginEls of 
the -Imdsmans, vrhom they displaced many 
hundreds of years ago. They, unlike the Anda- 
manese, are a vigorous rmd thriving t>aqple. tvho 
have adapted themselves to th^ changing condi- 
tions, and vrho are rapudly increasing in numbers 
now that hospitals and other medical aids have 
been made available to them. Th^ origin is a 
little dou'otr.;! : possi'oly niey came from Barms 
originally. But as we travel to the south an in- 
ore-asing amount of Malayan and Chinse blood 
is rroticeabue. The people of all the Z^oobsr 
Islands have been entrmerated for the nrst time 
in this Census — aF of them except a few semi- 
hestile people who live in the interior of Great 


Nicobar, the Shom-?ens. Sari B. S. Chengapa. 
Conservator of Forests lea an expemtion to Great 
Nicobar in 1P52. and travellea extensvsly over 
that island for two months. He came into con- 
tact with pracncaliy all the Shom-?en settle- 
ments ; and he estimates thsr total number to-dav 
at a'oom XOl 

5. j.ne decade i?=T to 195D has been of tremen- 
dous hnporiarree to the Andaman Mp-idg. It has 
marked the e-od--.? of £3 epoch with the abolition 
of the pen^ settlement in l?4o. It witnessed the 
occupation of the country by an alien force — ^the 
Japanese — -between March 1 ?^ and October 19S. 
during which occupation the Manes were very 
short of food because only military stores -could 
'oe 'orou^t in due to the Allied blockade — ^and 
these only in submarines. The Allies landed a 
commando party by su'omarine in the Andamans, 
and the Japanese came to knew of th^ presence, 
though they never succeeded in capturing the 
men. In order to extort information about these 
spies the Japanese troops innicted severe and pro- 
longed torrure on many people, particularly 
people who knew F-nglM : and as a result of 
these torrures an unknown number of men. 
women and children died. TTben food was run- 
ning short the Japanese Commander dended to 
take drastic steps: ruthles^y eiimmate the old 
and the infirm, and leave only those who could 
work for the foreign invaders. As a result of this 
pohey many hundreds of people were ^ot. and 
many more hundreds drowned in seas. By these 
and other methods the population of the Anda- 
mans was reduced by over 3.059 during the three 
years and a half the Japanese occupied the 
I^ands. And had the Allies not come in October 
1?55. bringing with them supolies of food and 
medicines and clothes, the number of deaths 
would have been very much greater. 

7. "uith the a'oolrdon of the ttenal settlement- 
in IJir a free pardon was granted to all coniictst 
end they as vreU as es-convicts were all onered 
repatriation to their homes in the mother country 
lent Hxnense. Nearlv 4.059 sotns took 


auvantage or tms oner, wrtn tne rest 
3?45 the oo'oulatitjn of the Islands had fallen 
b^ow 14.555, whereas in 1P41 it was over 111.095. 
But newcomers have been c omin g in at an m- 
creasing rate to reolace these losses. Sporadic 
eSorts have been made between 191? and 1?5I1 
to resettle refugees from Bast Bengal on tne 
lands abandoned by the repatrdated convicts: ann 
ewer 1.555 oeohle have been so settled d ur in g 
these four years. These 1.555 people have 
oocutded aH the did available lands. But as the 
Andaman Islands are still denhiteiy undetpopu- 
Med. ==*^5 have to rely on the mother country 
both for labour and for food, a proper plan has 
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been made to settle 20,000 people in these Islands 
during the next five years ; and the first lot o£ 
about 400 pioneers under this scheme have already 
come to the Andamans in May and June 1953. 
They are but the forerunners of a great stream 
of immigrants who will more than double the 
population of the Andamans before the next 
Census is taken in 1961. As the present inten- 
tions are to continue the settlement of people — 
not all refugees — in these Islands even after the 
implementation of the first Five Year Scheme, 
the population of the Andaman Islands will 
continue to grow steadily until it numbers about 
a lakh of souls. After that there should be a 
pause, and a detailed survey made to find out 
how many people these Islands can support with- 


out danger to their very existence. As a glance 
at the maps (facing p.ages xLi & l) will show, the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands are narrow, and no 
place is more than 10 or 12 miles from the sea. 
The country which is very hilly, is at present 
covered with dense forests. Indiscriminate des- 
truction of these forests, and the conversion of the 
land into paddy fields may result in such soil 
erosion that in the course of a few generations the 
soil built up during millions of years will all be 
washed into the sea, and nothing but a chain of 
barren rocks in the sea will be left behind. That 
this is not an idle nightmare will be evi- 
dent from a visit to several areas that have 
been indiscriminately deforested within the 
last hundred vears. 
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CHAPTER I 


General Population 


1. Preliminary nemarJts—The Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, although they form one district 
both for civil adihinistration and for the Census, 
consist of two entirely different groups of Islands 
with entirely different problems. In the Anda- 
mans the increase and decrease in population was 
until 1945 entirely artificial ; and is even now far 
more influenced by outside factors than by 
natural causes. In the Nicobars, on the other 
hand, there is little outside interference ; and in- 
creases and decreases are mainly due to natural 
causes. 

From 1858 until October 1945 the Andaman 
Islands were a penal settlement ; and except for 
the steadily decreasing number of aboriginals, 
almost the entire population consisted of convicts 
and of people who were in these Islands in con- 
nection with these convicts — ^warders, armed 
forces, adm’inistrative personnel, and merchants 
catering to the above. The strength of the 
population, therefore, depended entirely on the 
number of convicts that were sent to these Islands 
from the mainland. If a large number of con- 
victs were received, up went the population ; if, 
on the other hand, the number of convicts coming 
in fell below normal, down went the population. 

Since the abolition of the penal settlement in 
1945 no convicts have, it is true, been sent to 
these Islands. But artificial factors continue to 
influence the growth of population: the bringing 
in of large numbers of labourers from various 
parts of India on contract to serve in these Islands 
for one year has artificially inflated the immigra- 
tion figures ; the plan to settle refugees from 
East Pakistan in the Andamans has resulted in 
an increase of nearly ten per cent, of the popula- 
tion during the years 1949, 1950 and 1951. 

For these reasons the figures for general dis- 
tribution and density of population, for growth of 
population, for their movement and natural in- 
crease, as well as the livelihood pattern do not 
have much significance for the future. A change 
of conditions or a change of policy will imme- 
diately bring about large changes in these figures. 

3. fJoncral lUairibution ntiil iletisUy — The 
table below gives a comparative statement of the 
population for the last fifty years : 


Year 

Andamans 

Nicobars 

1!)01 

18,138 

6,511 

IStl 

17.641 

8,818 

1I>21 

17.814 . 

9,272 

1931 

19.223 

10,240 

1941 

21.310 

12,452 

1951 

18,902 

12.009 


Although between 1901 and 1941 the popula- 
tion of the Nicobar Islands increased steadily, 
during the last decade it showed a small decrease. 
The decrease is due to the effects of the last war, 
when the Nicobar Islands were under the occupa- 
tion of Japanese Forces, and the people suffered 
many hardships as a consequence. Another 
cause of this decrease is the severe epidemic of 
poliomyelitis that swept the Nicobars -during 
1947-48. 

In the Andamans the population has fluctu- 
ated between 1901 and 1941 according as the 
strength of the penal settlement increased or 
decreased. But by 1941 the number of free sett- 
lers (those who had come of their own free will 
from the mainland to settle in the Andamans, as 
well as convicts who had elected to remain in 
these Islands after they had served their terms, 
and their children) was becoming an appreciable 
proportion of the total population ; and just before 
the evacuation of the Islands in March 1942, the 
population of the Andamans was probably the 
highest it has ever been. 

The Japanese Armed Forces occupied these 
Islands in March, 1942 ; and held sway here for 
over three years and a half, until the Allies 
occupied the Islands in October, 1945. A rough 
and ready census was taken on reoccupation by 
the Rationing authorities ; and the population 
was found to be approximately 18,000. Thus, 
during this period the population decreased by 
3,300, due^ to shortage of food, as well as because 
of the torture and the systematic killing by the 
Japanese Forces— towards the end of their teniure 
the Japanese evidently decided that the popula- 
tion should be reduced as the food supply was 
inadequate, since no food could be brought in 
from outside due to the Allied blockade. They, 
therefore, set about destroying the aged and the 
infirm in a systematic manner. Several hundred 
were shot, while several hundred more were 
taken out . to sea in launches and thrown over- 
board miles from the nearest land. 

When the Allied Forces reoccupied the Anda- 
man Islands, the Government of India issued a 
proclamation abolishing the penal settlement, 
^remitting all sentences, and offering to repatriate 
at Government expense ail those who wished to 
return to India. Some 4,200 persons availed of 
this offer during 1945 and 1946. By the end of 
the latter year the population of the Andamans 
had sunk to a little under 14,000— a net reduction 
of 7,000 (or 33 per cent.) in some five years. 


[xii] 
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During the ensuing five years the population in- 
creased by over 5,000 (an increase of 36 per cent.) 
due to the infiux of some 1,500 refugees, as well 
as a large number of labourers brought by the 
Forest and other Departments for work, since 
convict labour was no longer available. 

3. Groicth — ^As I have said before already, the 
growth of population in the Andamans is mainly 
due to artificial causes, not natural causes. In the 
Nicobars, where natural causes have free play, 
there was a slight set-back during the decade 
under review because of the war, and because of 
the sudden appearance of a disease (poliomye- 
litis) to which the Nicobarese were unaccustom- 
ed, and against which they therefore had no 
immunity. 

4. Ulorciueni of jiopulatioii — ^Immigration and 
emigration are, as has already been stated, 
artificial, not natural, in so far as the Andaman 
Islands are concerned. As for the Nicobars, if 
we consider the islands as a whole, both immi- 
gration and emigration arc for all practical 
purposes nil. 

The immigration figures for the Andamans 
have been artificially swelled by the coming and 
going of labourers from the Chotanagpur Plateau 
of Bihar and from South India. These labourers, 
almost always single men, come to the Andamans 
on contract for one year ; and nearly all of them 
return home after their year’s work in these 
Islands. In addition to these temporary immi- 
grants, between 1949 and 1951 some 1,500 dis- 
placed persons from East Bengal arrived in Fort 
Blair, to be settled on lands vacant as a result of 
deaths during the Japanese regime, and the re- 
partriation of convicts and ex-convicts on the 
abolition of the penal settlement in 1945. 

5. Xatural itiavase, birilta and ileailis — ^As the 

Japanese Forces, for some unknown reason des- 
troyed all old records, the figures for births and 
deaths prior to 1945 are not available. Hence it 
is impossible to calculate the increase in popula- 
tion due to natural causes — the excess of births 
over deaths — during this decade. But under 
normal conditions this increase is higher than in 
most parts of the rest of India, as figures avail- 
able since 1946 show. 

C. Livelihood pattern — Subsidiary Table 1(8) 
(at page xvi) shows the distribution of the liveli- 
hood pattern per 10,000 of the general population. 
At first sight the figures for Class V (Production 
other than cultivation) look rather startling at 
56-60 per cent. But this is somewhat misleading 
because in this class has been included the people 
of the Nicobar Islands. As the main source of 
livelihood of these people is their coconut planta- 
tions, supplemented by produce from small 
gardens, and as they do not cultivate land for 


annual crops, they have been classed as planters, 
not as cultivators. If we omit the Nicobarese, 
who, though not classed as cultivators, live off the 
land, the figures in Class V will come down from 
56'60 per cent, to about 10 per cent., which is not 
at all an unreasonable figure. - 

The four agricultural classes together comprise 
some 14 per cent, of the general population ; and 
out of this 14 per cent, the vast majority, that is 
to say about 13 per cent., belongs to the group of 
cultivators who either wholly or mainly own the 
land they cultivate. Only 0-5 per cent, are culti- 
vators of land that is not wholly or mainly owned 
by them and their dependents. That is because 
in the Andamans there are practically no rent 
receiving interests : land is held by the cultivator 
directly under Government. 

Private enterprise is still very small in the 
Andaman Islands ; and most undertakings — the 
exploitation of the forests, the running of the 
sawmills, the running of the dockyard — are 
directly managed by Government. This explains 
the high percentage in Livelihood Class VIII — ^21 
per cent, of the population being dependent for 
their livelihood on other services and miscellane- 
ous sources. 

7. Concluding remarks — ^The growth of popu- 
lation in the Andaman Islands will for many 
years to come continue to be largely influenced 
by outside factors. During the four years from 
1949 to 1952 inclusive some 1,861 persons were 
brought from Bengal to settle in lands available 
in the South Andamans ; and of them 1,527 re- 
mained behind, and only 334 have gone back to 
the mainland. This hap-hazard re-settlement of 
refugees has now stopped ; and we have made 
plans systematically to deforest some 20,000 acres 
of land in the Middle Andamans and settle 4,000 
families of agriculturists in these lands during 
the next five years. A beginning has already been 
made ; and the first 100 families (comprising 356 
souls) arrived in the Andamans during May and 
June 1953. On an average of five souls per 
family, this means that during the next five years 
some 20,000 persons (half of them refugees from 
Bengal and the other half volunteers from the 
rest of India) will -be settled in the Andamans, 
thus more than doubling the population in half 
a decade. As the present intentions are to make 
a second Five Year Plan as soon as the first has 
been implemented, and as it is estimated that the 
Andaman Islands can support an agricultural 
population of about a lakh of souls, the natural 
increase in population will continue to be insigni- 
ficant in comparison with the artificial for perhaps 
another generation. 

The check in the increase of the Nicobarese 
population was only temporary. These people. 
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CHAPTER H 


Runil Fonulnlion 


J. Vi’vlhuwnni r«*ni«rl:.s_This is tlio first time 
tliat any distinction lias been made in these 
Islands between rural and urban areas: until the 
1941 Census the entire area was treated as rural. 
For the 1951 Census, only the Headquarters area 
(that is to say Port IBlair) has been treated as 
urban ; and all the rest of the Islands as rural. 
But oven in Port Blair. thouRh it has electric 
light, ninning water, tarred roads and a taxi 
service of a sort, conditions still verge on the 
rural. And until recently the entire developed 
area of the Andamans (except for a few tem- 
porarj’ forest camps where extraction of timber 
was going on) was within a few miles of Port 
Blair. Conditions to-day arc changing I’apidly, 
with the proposal to settle in the Middle Anda- 
mans in the next five yearn an agricultural popul- 
ation that will exceed the present total popula- 
tion of the Andaman Islands. Simultaneously, 
Mayabandcr is quickly developing as the Head- 
quarters area for the North Andamans ; and by 
1961 that also will probably be classified as an 
urban area, for there also forest industries— a 
sawmill and a plywood factory— arc developing, 
.and the amenities of life arc being provided 
gradually. 

S, f.ViiciiiJ tlistrlUutlnu — ^Tho total urban 
population, the inhabitants of Port Blair, number 
6,014 only. All the rest of the people, numbering 
22,9.'j7, and comprising 741 per cent, of the total 
population, live in villages scattered throughout 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; but are mostly 
concentrated in the south of the Andamans and 
in Car Nicobar Island. 

.7. (irowth —As I have said in the first chapter, 
growth of population in the Andaman Islands, 
both urban and rural, is governed entirely by out- 
side factors. The entire population of the Nico- 
bar Islands being rural, the remarks made about 
their growth in the first chapter hold good for 
this chapter also. 

4. nfnrrnirni — As this is the first time that 
areas have been classified into urban and rural, 
no figures can be given showing the movement 
into or out of urban areas. 


•». Xntinitl fiirira.se, births miff tlraths — ^Un- 
fortunately it is not possible to compare the 
natural increase during the decade 1941 to 1950 
with previous decades, because all records, in- 
cluding those of births and deaths, were destroyed 
during the Jnpano.se occupation. Moreover, dur- 
ing this period of occupation artificial factors 
grately enhanced the death rate. 

0. LitH'llhnoil piittrni — The livelihood pattern 
for the rural population shows somewhat the 
same trend as for the general population. A high 
percentage belongs to Class V — ^Production other 
than cultivation — becaufc the coconut planters 
of the Nicobam have been shown in this class. 

The entire cultivated area- cultivated for 
paddy — is in the Andamans ; and therefore 
the agricultur.al classes arc in the Andamans 
alone. 

7. Conrliulhir/ rcmnrbs — Rural population in 
the Andamans is bound to increase rapidly with 
the implementation of the plans to colonize the 
Middle and the North Andamans, which are at 
present almost uninhabited. When this happens, 
the population of the Andaman Islands will be 
predominantly rural. This is ns it should bo ; for 
the Islands will then be able to produce more 
food than they require. This is essential for the 
safety of a community cut off by hundreds of 
miles of sea from the mother country, ns our 
experiences during the last war showed. Because 
of the Allied blockade, the Japanese occupying 
forces were able to import food and other neces- 
sities in progressively decreasing quantities 
during 1944 and 1945— practically bringing in 
nothing except mililai'y stores during the latter 
year. The people of the Andaman Islands which 
was deficit in food, and a largo part of whose 
requirements came from the mainland of India 
before the war, suffered terribly ; and thousands 
died. The total number of deaths in the Nicobar 
Islands, on the other hand, was perhaps a 
hundred or two — because the Nicobarese were 
self-sufilcicnl in food, and continued to live off 
the produce of their coconut plantations and their 
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CHAPTER III 


Urban Population 


As I have already said in Chapter II, this is 
the fu-st time that a distinction has been made 
between urban and rural areas in these Islands. 
Port Blair, with a population of 8, OH, has been 
classified as an urban area — the only urban 


area in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands — 
as it is a small provincial town. There are 
no cities in these Islands, nor are any like- 
ly to spring up for many generations to 
come. 
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III (7) Livelihood Pattern of Urban Population 
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CrtAr'ruU iv 


Airrlcullural Classes 


J, Pivifintiinr// romarltH — Qul of a lolnl popul> 
ation of 30,fl71 in Ihc ' Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands in 1951, 4,411 have been x'ceovded as agri- 
cullurisls. That is to say, only 14-2 per coni, of 
the total population are shown as agriculturists. 
This figure is misleading, because the entire 
population of the Nicobar Islands live off the 
land, even though they have been recorded as 
plantation owners because they own coconut 
plantations. If we add the population of the 
Nicobars to the number of agriculturists in ^the 
Andamans, the percentage of people living olf the 
land in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands I'iscs to 
1G,400, which is 53 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, and is a reasonable figure. 

Other persons also live off the land, but in- 
directly ; people like the large number of 
labourers employed by the Forest Department for 
felling, dragging, rafting and shipping limber. 
But as these men draw monthly wages, and do 
not live off what they themselves produce from 
the land, they cannot he classed as agriculturists. 

a, AurlrulUinil pnpuinthm — U may not be 
out of place to remark here that the broad classi- 
fication of the agricultural population into four 
groups is unsuited to the conditions prevailing 
in the Andamans. Land here is allotted to a 
person on lease for a cerloin period under certain 
conditions directly by Government, which ulti- 
mately owns all the land. There are practically 
no intermediate rent receiving classes. Because 
of this. Class I (Cultivators of land wholly or 
mainly owned) and Class IV (Non-cultivating 
owners of land ; Agricultural rent roceivoi-s, etc.) 
are non-existent. But to lit the present set-up 
here within the four classes, the procedure adopt- 
ed was to classify all those who hold land direct- 
ly under Government as Class I, tho.se who culti- 
vate land leased by another in Class II, and in 
Class IV arc included those who receive rent in 
cash or in kind for land leased to them but culti- 
vated by some other person. 

a, Antivv. mill sautl-iiclivii iKorltv.ni in vulllca^ 

lion— All self-supporting pemons in the three ag- 
ricultural classes (Classes I to III) are classiilcd as 
active workers. Sclt-supporlem in non-agricul- 
tural classes with cultivation as a secondary 
means of livelihood, as well as the earning 
dependants of the three agricultural classes are 
considered to be semi-active workers. Their 
numbers given in Subsidiary Table IV (C) (at 
page xxiii) represent 7’8 per cent, of the total 
population. The percentage of semi-active 


workers is 44, as against 55 jier cent, of active 
workers. These figures show that all available 
manpower has been enlisted for cultivation, duo 
to the fact that there is a .shortage of agricultural 
labour in lhe.se Islands, as there is indeed of all 
kinds of labour. Becau.so of this shortage of 
labour, and because jobs are easily available in 
Government run industries (the Forest Depart- 
ment, the Marine Doparlmonl, the P. W. D., etc.), 
the i>orcenlage of active workers engaged wholly 
in cultivation is reduced. 

•I, Till’ proportion of ovllrv onil svntl-nrllrv 
troritvrn lo lliv lolol popniollon In 1 : tS-H— That 
is to say, a single agriculturist feeds thirteen pel- 
sons. Tliis figure might, however, give a wrong 
impression because many peojile arc engaged in 
industries ; and their wages go lo purchase food 
and other necessities of life from the mainland 
of India. 

r,. ProyrcHH of CnUlrntton —Paddy is the main 
crop in the Andaman Islnnd.s, coconut in the 
Nicobars. In the latter the largest number of 
people is concentrated in Car Nicobar, where 
there i.s very lilllo room for expansion. On the 
other ii^'ands the number is more or less 
stationary, and .so is the area under coconut. It 
will be necessary for the poojile of Car Nicobar 
to emigrate to some of the other less crowded 
islands, and set up coconut plantations them- 
•selves on virgin land thei-o if they are not to 
perish. We have, unfortunately, as yet no figure 
of the area under coconut in the Nicobar I.slnnds. 

In the Andaman Islands the area under 
paddy in 1931 was 4,100 acres ; and this has in- 
creased to 5,600 acres by 1951— even tiiough some 
500 acres of good land have been lemiiorarily 
thrown out of use duo to damage lo dykes, and 
inundation of sea water. These lands will again 
soon be reclaimed by rebuilding the sea walls 
and repairing the old sluice gales. Even though 
the area under cultivation has increased, and con- 
tinue to increase slowly, the production of food 
is .still quite inadequate lo feed the population of 
the Andamans ; and more than half the food- 
grains needed still continue to bo imported from 
the mainland of India. 

But it is hoped lo change all this wifhin the 
next decade, because under the Five-Year Coloni- 
zation scheme it is planned to bring an additional 
20,000 acres under cultivation before the end of 
this decade. When this happens the Islands will 
bo sclf-sufllcicnt at least in respect of rice, even 



Ac.rvlCULTlUUL CLASSIC 


t};cvi!th tin* jv.'j’ulaliiMi will liavi* been duublcti 
within llv.« jH'iiod. 

f ,mrUi<.{nu ~\Vl»-n Jho ps e; ent I- lVl''^ car 
t\>h’nirnt:i-n ; I'lioinc ha:> been eiiinplcletl ihc 
Anuam.-in;- Vwil centain r. inme balanced popnla- 
f.v-n. tb,- acJicnlt’.nal elav- aa:inr. to be only 
”•» p-. t ernt t J the r.eneiai p.i5nilation. a;- at 
(j ; j'c.il.mit eiilv of till* .’ituiajn.in 
bh.r.d-. );:■ t nev.). Ity the tune the ;.-a>nd Kivc- 
Vi ar ri.'.r. lia- b‘'< n i:npl«':r.<-n;»'ii th.e li lamh- 


sbotiUl 1)0 surplus not only in food but also in 
labour. It should llicn no longer be necessary to 
tniporl labourers at great expense on a years 
contract to work in the forests and in the other 
departments of Government ; and it should 
be po-.-sible to export rice to the mother- 
land in return for the food she has been 
M-ndinr. to these Islands ever since the establish- 
ment of the penal ‘ettlement nearly a hundred 
ycats ago. 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


Series IV — contd. 

IV (3) LSvcIihood Class II (CuIUrators of land vJioIIy or mainly unonoed and their dependants) 
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TV (4) Urellbood Class 111 (Colthatlng labourers and Ibdr dependants). 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


Series IV — oontd. 

IV (5) Livcliliood Class IV (Non-culth-ating owners of land ; Agricultural rent receivers and their dependants) 
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CHAPTER V 


Noii-Agricultaral Classes 


Pn’.lhniiianj ivviavlis — ^Although the tables 
show that the non-agriciiltural classes comprise 
a vast majority of the population, this is because 
the people of the Nicobar Islands has (as has 
repeatedly been pointed out before) been includ- 
ed as non-agriculturists. If the figures for the 
Nicobars are omitted, we shall obtain a truer 
picture. Even so, the proportion of non-agricul- 
turists to agriculturists is rather high. That is 
because until now the land under cultivation in 
the Andamans is comparatively small ; and a large 
number of people work in the Government dock- 
yard, in the Govermnent sawmill, and for 
Government in forests extracting timber. 

2, Xoii-AgriciiUin'al popiiMioH ratios — A great 

difference will be noticed between agricultural 
and non-agi*icultural classes in the ratio of self- 
supporters and non-earning dependants. This is 
explained by the fact that many children, and 
almost all the women in the Nicobar Islands work 
equally with their fathers and their husbands in 
the plantations. 

3. Smptogcrs, Employees ami Iiulcpciitletil 
IVorlicrs — Out of every 10,000 self-supporters, 
only 50 are employers, while 7,583 are employees 
and 2,332 are independent workers. This is 
explained by the fact that in the Andamans near- 
ly all employment is controlled by the State ; 
and as yet there is little private enterprise. This 
will gradually change with the development of 
these Islands, and the estabhshment of small 
scale industries, as is contemplated at present. 
The large percentage of employees — 76-2 per cent, 
of the total number of self-supporters — include 
the many people employed in the various Gov- 
ernment departments and Government industries, 
such as the Labour Force, the Public Works 
Department, the Forest Department, the saunnills 
and the Government dockyard. 

The independent workers are men. earning 
their living as fishermen, petty shop-keepers, 
carpenters, and small craftsmen. 

4. Prhitary industries other than cultivation, 
7nining and qxtai-rying — ^This class represents 
nearly half of all the industries in these Islands ; 
and foresti-y and wood working occupies the first 
place. 

5. Mining and quarrying —These industries 
do not, for all practical purposes, as yet exist in 
these islands. 

0. Processing and manufacture of foodstttffs. 
textile, leather— T^hese industries are also con- 
spicuous by their absence. A few people are 
engaged in weaving and a few men as tailors. 


Others prepare vegetable oils (mostly coconut 
oil) and dairy products, followed by makers of 
aerated waters and other beverages for sale 
locally. 

7. Pi-ocessing and 7nanufacture of metals and 
chemicals — Heavy industries are completely 
absent from these Islands. The few people shown 
in Subsidiary Table V(ll) (at page xxx) are 
mostly workers in the Government dockyard, 
engaged in repairing steel hulled boats and 
launches. The figures also include a few inde- 
pendent workers in metals like gold and silver, 
as well as tinsmiths, blacksmiths, etc. 

S. Proe.cssing and manufacture not specified 
elsewhere — ^The vast majority of the few people 
shown in Subsidiary Table V(12) (at page xxx) 
are workers in wood — sawyers, carpenters, 
turners, and joiners — as is to be expected in a 
place like the Andamans where wood is found in 
abundance, and all buildings are of timber. 

9. Constrtiction and utilities — ^Most of the 
people shown in Subsidiary Table V(13) (at page 
xxx) are workers in public utilities — sweepers and 
scavengers employed by the Medical Department 
of this Administration. Others are engaged on 
the construction and maintenance of roads, bridges 
and buildings under the P. W. D., while yet 
others are employed in the local power station 
run by Government. 

10. Commerce — There is very little commerce 
as such in these Islands: most of the people 
showm in Subsidiary Table V(14) (at page xxxi) 
being petty businessmen engaged in retail trade. 
There being no banking or insurance facilities in 
the Andamans, practically no people are engaged 
in these businesses. 

11. Concluding ivinarhs — Because of the 
deviations made in the classification of non-agri- 
cultural groups and in industries and services 
from previous census, it is not possible to make 
a comparative study of these groups. 

All things considered, the enumerators have 
done a good job of \vork and have made a reason- 
ably correct appraisal of the various categories. 
Their work has been facilitated by the fact that 
in this small community most people know each 
other, and know what they are doing. 

The absence of major industries is very 
marked, as is also the fact that Government is 
the largest, and almost the only employer. But 
\rithin the next decade the position should change 
considerably ; and a number of small industries 
should have developed. Moreover, the right to 
exploit nearly 700 sq. miles of forests in the 
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NON-AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


North Andamans was in 1951 leased out for 25 nccted with timber in Ivlayabandcr. and the 

years to a Company. This should lead in due employmeni of a large number of people by this 

course to the establishment of industries con- Company there, 

SUnSIDIAUY TABLES 
•Srrics r 

V ( 1 ) Non-ARrioilUiwl Clasccs per 1,000 persons of General Popublion ; iinmber in e:icli Cl.iss nml Snt)-C1a» per 
10,000 persons of All Non-Asriciillural Classes ; anJ number of Cmplorers, Employees and 
Independent Workers per 10,000 Self-supporting persons of All Non-Agricullural Ckasses . 
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NON-AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 
Series 7 — coutd. 

V (3) Livelihood Class VI (Commerce) 

Kiivihcr per 10,000 persons of Livelihood Class VI in earh Sub-Class number per 10,000 Self-supporting persons of Livelihood Class fl 
U'ho are Employers, Em 2 >loyecs and Independent H'orters ; Secondary Means of Livelihoed of 10,000 persons of Livelihood Class VI 

Knmbcr per 10,000 Self-supporting persons of 
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V (4) Livelihood Class TO (Transport) i 

Xuniber per 10,000 persons of Licelihood Class VII in each Siib-t'lass ; Xiimber per 10.000 Self-supporting persons of Livelihood Class YII 
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NON-AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 
»'rcnVs T* — contd. 

V (5) Livelihood Class VIII (Other scniccs and miscellaneous sources) 
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V (7) Territorial ilislril.ution of lO.CCO Silf-siiprorl'nu persons of All Industries and Scniccs In tlic State (hy Oisisfons) 
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NON-AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 
Scries r — contd. 

V (8) Territorial distribution of 10,000 Seif-supportinK persons in the State, engaged in Primary Industries not elsewhere 

specilied (by Sub-Divisions) 
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V (9) Territorial distribution of 10,000 Self-supporting persons in the State, engaged in Mining and Quarrying— 
■' (by Sub-Divisions) 
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Asdamiio & Mcotor tslandi 


V (10) Territorial distribution of 10,000 Self-supporting persons in the State, engaged in Processing and Manufacture — 
Food-stuifs, Textiles, Leather and Products thereof (by Sub-Divisions) 


Natund UUKUni aud Pl^lrlet 

DIvl.Inn — 2 

2.0— Food 
ludnstrles 
otlienvUe 
uuclassUled 

2.1— Grains 
and pu1<es 

2.2— VeRetable oil 
and dairy product a 

2.3— Sugar 
Jndn<trIo< 

(U 

C) 

(3) 

(4) 


(5) 

(ft) 

Jtay UlatuU 







Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

ISB 

310 

930 


1,S40 


Natural Plvidon and IMdrlet 

2.4 — Hevpragfs 

2.5— ToWceo 

2 ."— Wearing 
njumrol (except 
2.0 — Cotton footwenr) 

I'extlles niul innde-up 

text no 
goods 

2.S— Textile 
Industrie., 
otherwise 
iinelassinrd 

2.0 — ^Iiontiicr, 
leather 
products and 
footwear 

0) 

(7) 

(8) 

{») 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

iitij/ IflantU 







Andaman & Nicobar Islands • • 

COS 

• • 

775 

6.194 

405 

3S8 
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non-agricultural classes • 


Series V — contd. 


V ( 11 ) Territorial distribution ^ 000 Self^portm^^ fte State, engaged ia Processing ' and Manulacture- 

Aletals^ Cfaemicals and Products thereof (by Sub-Divisions} 


Xntural IiI\i.-IOD snd JJIUri't 

Division — 3 
(Tfrtnli 

3 . 0 — Manufacture 
at metal 
jnoducta 
otlitrtrfce 
lui'-la-.^tfied 

3 . 1 — ^Iron and 
Steel (£a«lc 
.Manufar-tarc) 

3 , 2 — Xon-lV-rTOuft 
MeUlf (Basic 
^Ifinnfactur**) 

3 . 3 — Transport 
Cqalpm^at 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 4 ) 

(3) 

(C) 

Jlat/ JtlanSt 





Andaman ft Kicoliar Islands 

• . • - 486 

1 . 29 C 

41 

- 

7,017 

Xatural BIrl-Ion and Dmrfot 

34 — Elertrieal 
maefaln^-ry, 

ftjjplla&ee* 
and supplies 

3 . 5 — Machinery 
(other than 
electrSmI mar hi* 
nery) Indudicg 
Xusiu'eting 
SVorkeLoirs 

3 . 0 — 15 a«ic 
Indn-trfal 
IheirJ'al-, 
rertOIfe-Ti 
and I'orrcr 
Alcohol 

3 . 7 — ?ledlcal and 
Pli&rznsreutical 
Prex>atatIon$ 

3 .S — ^Manufacture 
of chemical 
products 
ctherulae 
nucIasslCed 

0 ) 

< 7 ; 

(8) 

(»J 

( 10 > 

( 11 ) 

15ay Jhlandt 






Andaman & Kicobai Islands 

. 

" 

•• 

-- 

1 .C 43 

V ( 12 ) Territorial distribution of 10,000 Self-supporting persons in the State, engaged in 

Not ciscsfhcrc specified (by Sub-Dirisions) 

Processing and Manufacture — 

Xatnral TUrltlon and I)Mrir-t 

UlvI.Ion — 4 
iTi/at) 

d- 0 — Slanufacturiiig 
Inda»ttle- 
otheyirte 
unehseeiCed 

4 . 1 — Proclndi of 
j^troleom and coal 

4 . 2 — Brick*, 
tlle^ and otbtr 
.BtructuraJ clay 
products 

4 - 3 — Cement, 
Cement jrlpts 
end other 
cement prodnets 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4> 

(3> 

(C) 

Jlcy ItlatuU 






Andaman 2 : liicoliat Islands 

321 

430 

.. 

.. 

• • 


^‘atural Dlvi-Ion &D<1 Di-trict 


•14— 3»OQ-iD*'Uinic 4.5— KabW 
DiIo«ra] i<ro4act<! IVxltictf 


4.C — T^ood 
’vroo'l 
products 
otb?r tbsD 
fonxlture 
and fixtures 


4*7— I’DruIture 4.B— Paper a&d 4.t^IMntl&5 ftnd 
sncIPixtuivs Pajier Product c Allied industries 


(1) 


(7) <e) (9) 


(10) (11) (le) 


Lay 

AsdxaaQ & Kieolir Islands 


9;i77 


1&7 


V (13) Tcrritorbl distribution of 10,000 Self-supporting persons in the State, engaged in Construction and Utilities 

(by Sul^Disisions) 





DIsi«I<»L— 5 
<7 rr*nl) 

5.0— Con- 
ruction 
and ruain- 
t< nance 
cf work*— 
csL*twI*»* 

5.T— Coa» 
alrnrtPm 
and n.a1n' 

f4 WMr— 

BuUdltr- 

3:2— Coa- 
%tructJos 
aod rnaln* 
t^oaaec— 
lltjbilft 
BrW;:r- 
and uti.er 
Tran-j/jrl 

5.3— Coa- 
htmeVvu 
and x&afn- 
trnac'f— 
TfPpraph 
and 

Tel*-r y ne 

Llae» 

5.1— <.‘cn- 
ptrwdjoa 
and u.a!u* 

t# nance 

ojKxalloi.'— 
irrigation 
and c/tt»r 
agricultural 

5.5— tVfirk/i 
and 

Electric 
Poutr 
and Cta« 
sup; ly 

i.C— V'cfki 
acd 

fcersdtr*— 

end 

Jcdarirlal 

water 

elljijly 

5.7— ‘anf- 
tar)- 
IVcrktf 
and 

iL'-latys^ 

»rasc£;er4 

JCatnrsJ u ftn-l DSfrid 






work* 


work}- 




(1) 



(:;> 

ti) 

(4) 

(5) 


(7) 


('.') 

(10) 

Bry ItUrdt 













- 

• 

. 219 

137 

1.32< 

IfiK 


1E3 

1,370 

•• 

5,434 
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NON-AGKICULTURAL CI-ASSES 


Scricit T'’ — contd. 

V (14) TcrriturinI ilMriluilion of 10,V00 Scir-siipporliiii; persons in (lie Stale, engaged in CoiKnicrcc (by Sub-Divisions) 


NnliirAt :tinl 

l)l\M<m— Cl 

6.0— Retail tnulp 
oUierwIop 

G>t— Rotnll trade 
in fuotlttufTs 
(Incltidini* 
beverapos and 
narcotics) 

C.2 — ^Retail trade 
til fuel (iucludihp 
]>etroI) 

0-3 — lletnil trade 

In textile and 
leather goods 

(0 

(2) 

(3^ 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

li'Tf; Ip 






Actair.sn & S'icobar IsUnils 

699 

5.279 

3,478 

72 

55S 

S.itarAl DlvPInn nmt liMrl'-l 

twdc In 

trade In nmimotlitir'i 

food^lnl^4 otlwf tlum 

6*6 — Uc.n1 l>t.nte 

G*7— lusumnce 

6-S — Moneyleudlng, 
banking and other 
flnanclal hnsinrss 

(t) 

(T> 

(S> 

(0) 

(10) 

(11) 

/l:y 






Acdaniaa S: KicoSar IiUsli 

14 

200 

344 


57 

V (15) Territorial distribution 

of 10,000 Self-supporting persons in the State, 
(by Sub-Divisions) 

engaged in Transport, Storage and 

Communications 

NataMl lllvi«I«n amt I'J-lrii t 

l)lvl,lun— 

,rofnl» 

T-O— Tran>rort anil 
coroniunli-atlona 

7 othctivl^e 

unclAMiartl 
auil Inclilontal 
smlcas 

7-1 — Transport 
by roatl 

"•2— Transport 
by svatcr 

7.3— Transport 
by Air 

<t) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

ilii;/ Iplanjp 






Anaaman & KIcobar lalaadi 

604 

•• 

1,606 

6.457 

- 696 



7.4— RaUnay 

7>6— Storage and 

7*6 — Postal 

7-7 — Telegraph 

7-6 — ^Telephone 

7-9 — VVlieless 

Natural lUrUlon and Dl-strict 

Trau^I^ort 

Warcltouslng 

Servlets 

Seiviccs 

Services 

Eers'lccs 

(1) 

(7) 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

i»«>/ /rfuiids 

Andaman & Kicobar Islands 



S15 


89 

927 


V (16) Territorial distribution of 10,000 Self-supporting persons in the State, engaged in Health, Education and Public 
' Administration (by Sub-Divisions) 


^atnral IttrUlon and District 

Division— S 
(2'o(ol) 

S.1— Medical 
and other 
Health 
Services 

8.2— Educa- 
tional 

Services and 
Research 

8.4— Police 
(other than 
village 
Tcatchmen) 

S'O— Tillage 
olQceis and 
servants 
including 
village 
watchmen 

S.C— 

Employees 
of Mtmi- 
clpalitles 
and Local 
Boards (but 
not Including 
persons 
classifiable 
under any 
other 
division or 
8ub-dlvlsion) 

8.7 — ^Employees 
of State 
Governments 
(but not 
including 
persons 
classifiable 
under any other 
division or 
sub-division) 

8.S.8.S 
and 8.9 — 
Employees 

Of tbe Union 
Government 
(but not 
including 
persons 
classifiable 
under any other 
division or 
sub-division); 
and Employees 
of Xon-lndian 
Governments 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Say IsltwtU 




- 





Andaman & Rieobar Islands 

1.218 

1.0S4 

609 

3,588 

378 

, , 

4,433 

8 
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FAMILIES, SEXES AND 

available, and as the age grouping adapted in' 
previous censuses was different, a comparative 
discussion is not possible. 

Nearly 90 per cent, of the total population is 
below 44, which shows a young and vigorous 
community. This is as it ought to be in an area 
earmarked for intensive development within the 
next decade or two, 

7. C'oHcliw/oii— The decade under review was 
of great significance for these Islands; it marked 
the end of one epoch and the beginning of another, 
because with the abolition of the penal settlement 
in 1945 the very basis of the existence of the 
people of the Andamans has changed. 

The occupation of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands by the imperial Japanese Forces from 
March 1942 to October 1945 has also had a very 
noticeable effect. The Islands were subjected to 


PRINCIPAL AGE GROUPS 

severe economic, social and psychological disturb- 
ances ; and the effects of these .have not yet worn 
off nearly eight years later, , 

The partition of India in 1947 brought in its 
train the problem of its refugees ; and the Anda- 
mans has offered a home and a new start in life 
to a number of these unfortunate people — a num- 
ber that is a mere drop in the ocean compared to 
the total number of refugees that have streamed 
into India during the last six years, but a num- 
ber that already exceeds 10 per cent, of the popul- 
tion of the Andaman Islands, Even so, the 
Andaman Islands with a density of popula- 
tion of less than 8 to the square mile, are 
definitely under-populated ; and offer scope for 
further development, and resettlement of more 
people from the mother country. Until this is 
done the Islands v/ill not be self-sufficient either 
in the matter of food or in the matter of labour. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLES 


Series — VJ 

VI (1) Persons per 1,QQ0 houses and houses per 100 square miles and comparison witli past censuses 


Xatiinil VlvMaa And Dhlrlct 


anneml I'opnladon Jiiiral I'opiilallon Utlian I'opulatfon 

f ■ ■ ■ ■» / ' I A . .. ^ ■ ■ % V 

IfouhCK per 100 

Pcritonn 2 >cr 1,000 hotttm l^crKnnii per 1,000 Itouffcs Bentons imr 1,000 housnii i((|U(ire 

« , , * , , * , , ' 

1051 1041 1031 1021 1051 1041 1031 1021 1051 1041 1031 1021 1051 1041 1031 1021 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (fi) (7) (8) (0) (10) (11) (12) (IS) (14) (15) (10) (17) 

Hay ritanili 

Andaman Sc lllooliar lalanda .... 6,814 6,000 6,200 6,000 0,730 4,230 105 180 180 110 


VI (2) Number of houscliolds per 1,000 houses and distribution by size of 1,000 Sample Households of 

Rural and Urban Papulation 

Kiiral 

■ A ■■ ■ - ■ 


Uou«e)jold ropuluUon SmaIJ 3 mvmhem or lew WwJIuin 4»6 memliow 

— A — _ ■ - - ~ ~ . r — I ■ I ■ "" 


NAliiral Dlvlnlnn niid Dliilrlct 

IfoiiKelinIdfi 
IHtr J.OOd 
llQUfiCS 

I'craQUa 

Uaica 

rnmalPN 

Nuiiilicr 

Z'criions 

^'uiiiher 

Penom 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

(8) 

(0) 

litttf Jihintlt 







* 


Andaman & Nicobar Iilandt 

1,103 

4,380 

2,440 

1,034 

640 

810 

270 

1,305 


Kura! ■ Vrton 



7-0 mettificra 

Very Inryo 30 mntnhort 
or ninro 

UnuiiehoMa 
per I,oao 

llOUHCB 

UoiiEcliold population 

Niitiiral Dlvlnlnn iind DlBtrict 

1 — -I. 

Niiinbrr 

I'cmona 

Number 

I'ereoiM 

f 

I’cnions 

Males 

Peinales 

(1) ■ 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(W 

(15) 

(10) 

(17) 

lUty Ulawli 









Andaman St Jlloobar lelands « « 

. . 117 

085 

73 

1,212 

1,883 

2,430 

1,641 

880 





Urban 





Kmnll 3 rnembnm or Igbii 

Medium 4.0 mnmberii 

T,nrito 7.|) members 

Very lano 
or 

10 jnojulMfm 
morn 

NatiirM DIvlMnn nnd Dlutrlci 

Kumbor 

I'cmon* 

Number 


/ 

Numl>er 

Persons 

Number 

Persons 

0) 

(ifi) 

(10) 

(20) 

'^21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

iitty ItlamU 









Andaman & KIcobar Islandg . • . 

. . 703 

1,104 

103 

070 

37 

282 

7 

74 
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FAMII.1ES. SEXES AND PRINCIPAL AGE GROUPS 
Series VI — coiitd, 

VI (3) Fnmlly Composition of 1,000 hoiisrliolds ol the General Popiiintion 


SAin|Oc!Iou«<'hnM VoimlAtlon 


Nalur«1 lUvWon ntiil Iflslr!ct 

lvr«on^ 

Mal<-« 

IVlimle** 

to 

c) 

(3) 

«) 


Andaman & SIcotiar Iilandi 

3.4IS 

1.037 

1.11E 


llrnds 

of households 



Other male Other fcmnlo 

and their wlvn 

Sons of 

Daughters 

ndatlflim to 

relations to 



bends of 

of lirnds of 

heads of 

heads of 

Males 

I'ViiinIr'4 

liotiiieliolds 

houseliolds 

households 

households 

(f') 

m 

(7) 

(8) 

(») 

(10) 

D50 

485 

C55 

485 

388 

3GS 


VI (4) Females per 1,000 males (General. Rural nnd Urban ropulalion) ; nnd comparison witli previous censuses 



(irnfrat ISipiihitton 



Iturnl I'opulatlon 



Urban ropulaflon 

— * 


Natural DIvMen nn>I DMrlcl 

' lO.'l UUI 

1031 


' ll»M 

1011 1031 

1021 ' 

1031 

1041 

1031 

1021 

(1) 

(2) <3J 

(«> 



(7) 

m 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

111)1 tilar. ft 

Andaman & Kirotiarlilandi . 

. . 825 574 

435 

303 

882 

.. 

•• 

538 


•• 



M (5) Females per 1,000 males in Apricidtural Classes nnd Sulv-CInsscs 


I — CuUivfftors of Inml whoUf or 

AU AcrlcuUurnl mninly on’ned and their dependants 


A. 


Natural lllrl.Ion and lll<lrlct 

ToLil 

Sclf*»upportlng 

)H'n>ons 

Non-rarnlng 

di'|>endants 

Darning 

dc)>endants 

Total 

Self-supporting 

persons 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

Jlty tflat.ds 







Andaman &: Klcobar Itlandi * 

858 

125 

1.038 

104 

888 

lU 

- 

I— CuUlvator’ of laud wholly or 
tnnlidy owned and tlieir do]H*iulant< 

11— Diltlvators of land wholly or mainly unownieil 
and their dependants 

Natural l>lvI«ton nnd Hhtrict 

Non«eamlng 

dc|K'ndnnts 

I'amlng 

dependants 

Total 

Self*BUpportIng 

poraous 

Xon>enmlng 

dependants 

Earning 

dependants 

(1) 

(8) 

(0) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

J*aif hUtndi 







Andaman & Nicobar Islands . 

. 1,834 

07 

755 

172 

1.844 

600 


Ill— Cultivating labourers IV— Xon>cultlvatlng owners of land ; Agricultural 

ond tliclr dependants rent receivers nnd their dependtmts 

<■ ■ ■ ■ - "*■ ■ ■ \ I .. ■ ■ ■ A ^ 


Natural Dlvldoii and DUtrIct 

Total 

scir- 

aii)i|iortlnf! 

Itcrsona 

Non- 

earning 

dei>cndnnts 

Earning 

dependants 

Total 

Self. 

supporting 

persona 

Non* 

earning Earning 

dependants dependants 

(1) 

(14) 

(16) 

(10) 

(17) 

(18) 

(10) 

(20) 

(21) 

Hay liiandM 









Andaman & Nleobar Islands • 

641 

141 

2,371 

a. 

1.288 

1.300 

1,750 
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FAMILIES, SEXES AND PRINCIPAL AGE GROUPS 
Scries F2 — contd. 


VI (6) Females per 1,000 males in Non-Agricultural Classes and Sub-Classes 

^ N°°-Asrlc»ltnral Classes V—rrodiictlon other tlinn CBltiTOOoD 


Nntornl Division nnd District 

TofnI 

Solf'Biippottlng 

Iversons 

Kon*carnlng 

dependants 

Earning 

dependants 

» , A. 

Total 

Sclfsupportlng 

persons 

(J) 

(2J 

(3) 

(4) 

(B) 

(«) 

(7) 

Hay fslonds 







Andaman & Nicobar Islands • 

693 

49 

1,333 

1,299 

648 

28 


V— Production other than cnltlvntlon 


VI- 

-Commerce 


Natural Division nnd District 

Non-enrning 

dependants 

Naming 

dependants 

Total 

Self-supporting Non>carnlng 

persons dependants 



Naming 

dependants 

0) 

<8) 

(0) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) . 

Bay Itlanit 







Andaman & Nicobar Islands . 

1,097 

1.31& 

■B37 

76 

1.700 

273 



Vn— “Transport 


VIII — other services and miscellaneous sources 

Natural Division and District 

Self* Non* 

Total supporting earning 

liersons dependants 

Earning 

dcitcnibuts 

Self* Non* 

Total supporting earning 
persons dependants 

Earning 

dependants 

U) 

(14) 

OB) (10) 

(17) 

(18) 

(ID) (20) 

(21) 

Jiay Itlandi 







Andaman & Nicobar Islaods • 

. . 483 

.. 1,728 

1,289 

4BS 

70 1.747 

805 


VI (7) Marital Status of 1,000 persons of each sex of General Population and comparison wUb previous censuses 


JUfiles 





Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 




— — — 


NotumI Division and District 

1901 

1941 

1931 

1921 

lOSl 

1941 1931 

1921 

1051 

1041 

1931 

1921 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(B) 

(0) 

(7) , (8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13)' 

Bay Iriandt 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands . 

664 


448 

365 

396 

481 

649 

40 


71 

86 


Females 


Unmarried ilftirled Widowed 


Natural Division and District 

' 1951 1041 1031 

1021 ’ ‘ 1051 

1041 1031 1921 

'l951 1941 

1031 

1921* 

(« 

(14) (16) (16) 

(17) (18) 

(19) (20) (21) 

(22) (23) 

(24) 

(25) 

Jlag Iniands 







Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

612 .. 438 

405 394 

.. 490 • 402 

04 

71 

133 

VI (8) Age distribution of 1,000 married persons of each sex (and 

comparison with 1941 census) 




* Jdnles 


Females 




0—14 15—34 

35—54 63 and over 0-^14 15—34 3^54 

65 and over 

Natiiml Division nnd District 

4 " *' ■ 1 -» 

1051 1041 1051 1041 

1051 loh 1951 

1041. 1951 10-il 1951 

1041 1951 1041 1051 

1041 

P) 

(2) (3) (4) (S) 

<0) (7) (8) 

(0) (10) (11) (12) 

(IS) (14) (15) 

(10) 

(17) 

ISaff l»Jand» 







Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

481 .. 

456 .. 04 

.. 2 .. 678 

290 .. 

30 

•• 
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FAMILIES,- SEXES AND PRINCIPAL AGE GROUPS 

Scries VI — oontd. 

VI (9) Infants per 10,000 persons 


Infants per 10,000 persons of 

, — » 




Ocncral Population 


Urban 

Agricultural 

Classes 

Non-Agrlcultural 

Glasses 



1051 1041 

Fopniatlon 

Fopniatlon 

Natural Division and District 

• . — 

Fenons Males Females Fersons 

/ 1 
Moles Females 

Moles Females 

w i 

Males Females 

Males Females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) (4) (5) 

(0) (7) 

(8) (9) 

(10) (11) 

(12) (13) 

Bay litands 







Andaman & Klcobor Islands . 

36G 

147 219 

141 211 

104 240 

171 2GG 

144 214 


Natural Division and District 

0 ) 

Bay Iftandf 

Andaman & Nicobar Islaods 


VI (10) Young Children (nged 1-4) per 10,000 persons 


Young children per 10,000 persons of 


General Population 

Burnl 

population 

Urban 

Population 

-» 

Agricultural 

Classes 

^ 

Non^Agricultuial 

Classes 

1051 

1041 

Persons Males Females Persons 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

(2) (3) 

(4) (B) 

(0) (V) 

(8) (9) 

(10) (11) 

(12) (13) 

1,076 03G 

440 

5G7 417 

821 605 

513 670 

G52 501 


VI (11) Boys and Girls (aged 5-14) per 10,000 persons 


Boys and girls per 10,000 persons of 



General Fopniatlon 


Rural 

population 

Urban 

Population 


■ ■ ™ ^ 


1051 

1041 ’ 

Classes 

Glasses 

Natural Division and District 

Persons Males Females Persons 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

(1) 

(2) (3) (4) 

(B) 

(B) (7) 

(8) (9) 

(10) (U) 

(12) (IS) 

Day Islands 







Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

2,009 1,059 950 


1,100 1,040 

770 707 

1,306 1,308 

1.013 893 


VI (12) Young men and uomen (aged 15-34) per 10,000 persons 





Young men and iromen per 19,000 persons of 



General Population 


Rural 

Population 

Urban 

Population 

Agricultural 

Classes 

Non-Agrlcultuial 

Classes 


1951 

1941 

Natural Division and District 

persons Males Females Persons 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

(1) 

(2) (3) (4) 

(B) 

(0) (7) . 

(8) (9) 

(10) (11) 

(12) (13) 

Bay Islands 







AnGOmon & Nicobar IdonGs . 

4,192 2,805 1,387 

.. 

2,040 1,447 

3,220 1,225 

1.7CG 1,453 

2,046 1,378 
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ArrENDlX A 

The Antlaman anti Nicobar Islands 

J’vSinti S. K. Cin’T.\. I.A.S.. Conioii^.’riotirr ntici Suprriiitriuicnl of Census Operations 

1. Intmdiirtlon Tli<' <trr.riui: atuin is aho r.ratcfiil lo nil the employers, 

Mv I Ir.vi* M !<-:.vi* slit-.f j in!).!-, l''ilh Stnti- private, for tin* facilities they gave to 

the T.-,’ i-f c thititt',; the airrrnl their '.tafi c ni’.ncerl in the operations. 

11 I '< i i. hi-.i. . •■.'i *!;;i: 1 'liniilil wijte 1 ntn rr.atefnl to Shri I’. Siindarnmnrlhf, Deputy 

•.•p t!-.i- :<! :: t-i t’!< I.-’- ■' pTov.- .'"i.il nguTrr- it Suj'i'rintendent for his a’-;d.st.nn('c in organising the 
'.a i 1 g. .-It f. : !v.v r : di-.-pis'frlv "r.-ll.ite operations nt all .stngc.s. The rlerl: Shri V. Gunimurthl 

' I'.trrj :i t .!• t. i'',i :i- < Vv tn »• ? in.v loin: ha- all throiieh tnlten a very intelligent interest in the 

■ ; :i ; .i ei i ; ;i j* J t!'.ri-e ' i . : 1 v .-i n-.rfr teferenee v.-orl; and was of groat help to me. 

' V’- '* 11, OrganKatlon and rin.anrcs 

.. ... . .. ... p . . i,.- 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ j p„rp,,,,.., of , 1 , 1 ;. crn.su.s. the.se islands have 

’-.••..i-, • “I,.", -V.I.,.'.’," .-..tri-”' *"■=> 'hvided into the following si.N tr.act.s. c.nrh under a 

J. V ,# f*h:.!i:e otlirer. the first two ronrtituting one charge:— 

,'-v r 1,. 1. A! erden Tail'll . . lirhan area. 

... . 1 „.’,. r:;.:'! 'i'i.-U fiiP're’ ' ” At eriir.-n Tail'll . . lUiral area. 

.... V,.'.,'. j' l-,..'!'r fe. ''>‘)n'.’ 'Tl.'.VgUni T.'ilv il. 

1 i ( • ■ •■••-•I j • .■"’[••e . ' '' ''.’tin'-, rh vgunj Fore-t Diviiinn. 

( '.t. 'V ; • i f - •’ •d'‘hlh’ .-'ndan'.an Forest Division. 

'* ' '* 'c -^....! ..-,1., Nic'ii'ar: 

\ ! I.'. . I' '.'i,. } .V.’ n !n ti-.ifhlv p pulati-d r.re.as. earh enumcr.itor had on 

m ;.v.-f.iee lom;.-: m ms Mod:, whereas, m villages. 

. .. ), 1 .. V. , ;■ Vi.; I,;.:',,;.; the mnnler V.-:.- mndt le:-.-. The entire orgams.ation.nl 

;.-;.t <; t'-.- s’. i t".r:'v.,T :!.o-' -ri. i t.. x. .tie •. t-up hs'- l-'-'-n PM’hihed III the little hi>ol:lct of instriic- 

..... < .. ’ t:o:i'. to Fmimerators. 

"j V'.’ ■ . ... , I ..., 1 .,..,, Z I fotmally tod: over .ns .Snoerinten:lcnt of Census 

j,. tUx-ration' m Apnl. 1!'50 But hou.«.e-:iumbcring and 

s', V,i 1 .,’ 'V.’i p{.|-:.tati.tn of ho«'i'.U>.t', mid st.arted much earlier, 

v'. -^’t'a -t!'... ^'.-..p V', {'.'•i i ' 'P'lvi r-a't r"uM 1-- t’^'^hioiif for 1030-51 and 

! f.i t'.e ,'.’i:;. :V.'; 'l ii - ! ‘navi 1 1 1 ■ VJ ' ~ 

■v; a st;i‘i;rnN-n:.sT)i-;Ncn im. a. r. n.s. a. p. 

iii'Vi.-;-. ii!;. Al-Pay rf O.Tcer.s . 2.200 0 0 1,200 0 0 

• 'i!;'.:.- of till- !!;.i';.n < V-i an, vva*. rarr.i .! out hy A - Pa.v (if l.'.talilii'h- , ^nn n n 

a! •••:. f r. ’..Iiitr. f Ui.ds-r thf .•.h’e !.:.d.‘r- .. t"'''*' ’ ’ ’ ° ° ° ° 

'f li •' p K; ',!..?<!• -n ai.d the sg'.cii'iit gin.l. .X .1 -Allnwanet"., Ilono- 

;.n-o . r .S'hr. 15. -he A' i'tant O.nnnl-'mV.er. ’ JUj} ” £ 

“h Mr S' : ri '.:.’- a! !<• or;':.!.l :.t:..n. e)i.,in'..-;ati.iii ^ 0 

ill r.-.r NS-'i.r, rc.in o'.vr", C*:.-:.(.ita :.Si<! TniiV.at was ruvurES 

S' -t."- .•!;.• s'.in,!.;- the t<i;.;!' j-.riol lint th.' ... ^ n-ti ss n 

s th' r i t.' t..‘ t.-l.t n up i.ci.nling to n.nve- e.s..at)ll; hrnont 3, oil 11 0 

r;.. :.r.’ I.t.-.i:i ti:.- ! of .tainnjy i.iid 12llt t.f .Mlownnce:., llono- , 

IM.rn;.:;.-, s.M!'.'; to i.-.d; nf pci-onni'l .'iiid Ir.-iii' jitirt. ' ' * *5 0 

Till' I.':'.'! <f I;. . .'! i!i:i tiieir "I'lar.d hopping" C.i— Other ch.irgcs (t'on- 

ii: f:;.:I r:.-...,--, oil. :i in uiii'r*<ii:tl..".i' weather, having tliigOncies) . . -00 0 0 

lici'ii tiroppo.i at ((.ii't.-ii ; ptip i,y tin- Brig. Day.'i, hehmg- _ T T „ I ~ 

i:r lo Ahn-.;. V .tad'.','. ' .'i: Co., the Go'.'i'rnment C.n.sNn Tot.M. . •..'100 0 0 0,-10 1 0 

: (1 tr.-.iie!'. for till i'l.'.nd'. My gr.'iteful thaiiKs . „ „ . . TT ' 

.!i: to P.i lMii .ti.l!!! Itirm.id'on and hi-.' volunteers ’>• Appendix B gives the complete programme of the 

.'lid Mr. Yii'iif Ja.l'.v.t, the trader for their glorious con- oper:itioiis up to the stage of collection of census papers 

trit.uii.’n to tins great national eau'-e. This i.s the fir'-t hi the Taluilatiun Ofllee. 

liii'.e 111 th..' m-torv of tm-e Handi. that a eomplete PAlir A-AXthlM.lXS 

enuinei: t|.,;) in ,'.11 intiainted i'land'. tif the Nieoh.ars 

gri.up (s'xci pt for a very few .Sliom-Pens, living in in- ***• ^”6 Land 

ai-et- • ihh; hill' i h; •; heen lyissilile. Cleographienlly these islands lie .sprawling at the 

In the Andam: ns group also the entire enunieration mouth of the Bay of Bengal in the form, more or less, 

from Landfall to MePlier: on Strait was done on a purely of a semi-circle tapering off on the north at a point 

voliint: ly Ijii' is hy both i.Illeial and iion-onieial agciides. about 120 miles from C.apc Negrais in Burma and on the 

My tliaiil;'. .'.re due to all those numerous worhers who.so south ahout 01 mile.s from Pulo Brassc off Achin Head 

v.'ii')!<'.!i..arii.d and lineere !•: sistance has brought the in Sumatra. Their strategic importance, therefore, to 

operation'- t.i a : ucre.ssful conclusion. mcUculously the Union of India, cannot be over-estimated. It is 

nceording lo plan. slgiiKlcnnt that the Japanese occupied them in the very 

Till' writing up of the National Itegistcr of Citizens early stages of the last Great World War. 

Ini'- gone on pori jinrsu enurncrallon, Ihnnlcs to the will- Geologically they certainly have been flung off the 

ing co-operation of the Enumerators. main land mass of the Asian Continent -in course of a 
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big Catsciv iiii— £ 2«l£ii A Enter (cnszLgs of spoch). Boc^n 
EIok' theory that there has never been any surface con- 
nection with the continent does not seem to be very 
convincing, in ^iew of the presence of human life speci- 
siiy of Jaravras in the hinterland, whose hipest mari- 
time achievement is crossing of narrow creeks in rickety 
rafts and who could not have, therefore, migrated into 
these islands from any other part of the world. It is 
diScait also to believe that these islands witnessed the 
whole process of evolution from slime to man on a 
miniature scale. Where then are the failures or the 
intermediate species? 

A careful study of the navigation charts of these seas 
would reveal the considerable variations in the depth 
of the waters, proving thereby “ that these islands form 
a continuous range of lofty submarine mountains ex- 
tending from Cape Negrais in Burma to Achin Head in 
Sumatra. ” 

That being so, the possibility of the presence of 
petroleum cannot be completely eliminated. Actually, 
two mud volcanoes have been discovered in the ?.Iiddle 
Andamans. Seme minerals with abrasive properties 
have also been found in the White Cliffs of Havelock. 
An intensive geologicai survey is indicated. 

What is more important is a proper ground water 
survey. Lack of sources of potable water suispiy is one 
of the most effectii'e bottle-necks in colonisation. The 
luxurious vegetation and the moist dayey soil of the 
Wandur valley, for example, would normally lead one to 
believe in the existence of some source of water supply 
in the vicinity, but no permanent spring or well could 
be struck there. 

The terrain in all the islands, except in Car N’icobar. 
is hilly and any wanton denudation of forests from the 
slopes would result in soil erosion of the worst type, on 
account of excessive rains for the best part of the year. 
The lack of foresight displayed in the past, in dearing 
hills and slopes in the Andamans and planting coconuts 
thereon is responsible for the very poor condition of 
some of the plantations due to extensive soil erosion. 
The only way to arrest further deterioration is the cost- 
ly work of cross-bunding. This lesson has to be very 
. carefully learnt. 

IT, The Climate 

These islands get the full blast of both the monsoons. 
Navigation becomes difficult during the changeoveis. 

The climate is equable and the teraneratia-e varies 
between 83 and 95 degrees Fahrenheit all throughout tbs 
year. The average rainfall is 123" spread over the 
whole j-aar, the only dry quarter being January-March. 

This uniformity of temperature favours growth of all 
tjTJes of vegetables throughout the year, provided 
arrangements are made for proper drainage. 

The average velocity of wind being 9-3 m.pi. irriga- 
tion by wind-mills appears possible. 

V. Flora and Fauna 

Fore.sfs— Almost all the islands except a few in the 
Nicobars group are rich in forests, I quote below from 
Bonnington's Census Report of 1931: — 

"The forests are divided into two main types, i.e., 
evergreen and deciduous, the type depending en- 
tirely on the underlying soil and rock formation 
which determines the presence or absence of 
v/ater near the surface during the dry weather, 
and this is probably the real factor governing the 
distribution of the two types of forests. 

In the deciduous forests v.-hich exist mainly on the 
lower and more gentle slopes of the hills, the prin- 
cipal tree is Ptcrocarpus dalberffioides (Padauk) 
and associated with it are Canarium etiphf/llum 


(Dhup), SteraiUc csir.pcrrjlcic (Papife). Aibhrlq 
lebbek (Kcko), Bombex inslpne fDIdu). Lcgcr- 
stroemic hypaieuca (E*yinma), Termlnnllc moni; 
(B!a(& Chu^am), rsTmtecIIa bicictc {White 
Chu^amj, and TermincZIs pracera (Badsm) whim 
^ the principal, timber trees. Besides these 
there are many other species .of minor importance 
^from a timber or revenue-produdngpointof view, 
me moist valleys along fresh water streams and 
also the steeper hills are taken up by evergreen 
foreste. Various species of IXpUrocarp-zs 
(Gurjan) are the most conspicuous and with it 
are associated Stercalia ccmpur.ularc, T-'yritsics 
irys (Nutmeg). CcZophpTfans speciabUe (Lalchini). 
Anocarffjs chapicsfcc (Tatmgpeing) and several 
others of minor importance. 

Mangrove forests are found on the estuaries of the 
many creeks in belts ■4'aiyaig from a few yards to 
over a mile in width. Some of these growing near 
high tide limits are covered with high trees 
(Bruffuiera gymnorhiza) up to 3 feet in girth 
which form more or less pure forests, the yield 
varying perhaps from 50 to 105 tons to the acre 
or even more. 

Of the 2,503 sq. miles forming the total land area 
of the Andamans about 1.500 square miles .are 
estimated to contain forests other than mangrove. . 
Recent enumeration of all species shows that the 
• stand of matore timber of all species varies fro.'n 
8 to 30 tons per acre and averages 15 tons to the 
acre. It is therefore roughly estimated that the 
forests contain, some 14 to 15 million tons of 
mature timber ripe for the axe ”. 

So far a full utilisation of this excellent forest wealth - 
has not been fotmd possible. In this connection I re- 
produce an excerpt &om a note recorded by me in May 
1943:— 

“B This desirable expansion in the working of the 
forests has not been posable on account of : 

(a) the dented, high and inhospitable coastline 

with very few anchorages, 

(b) the inaccessibility of the hinterland; 

(n) is beyond, control, 

(6) can certainly and shoidd be attacked. 

The best way to ta^e this problem is to open up 
the country northwards by constructing a road 
right through the hinterland. The total length of 
the prODosed road would be about 120 miles from 
Port Blair to Port Cornwallis. Of this lengffi 
about 30 miles already exist. 

The intervening creeks can always be crossed at 
suitable points bymeans of rafts. Incidentally 
the permanent way and the rolling stock of the 
D. H. Railway between Kisanganj (Pumea) and 
Siliguri (Darjeeling) which, it is understood, is 
going to be replaced by a meteigauge line can 
very well be utilised in these parts as the terrain 
is very much similar to the'Terai regions of the 
Himalayas through which this railway passes. 

This would very considerably facilitate utilisation 
of the virgin forests both on the hinterland and 
the coastal areas and ensure colonisation of the 
v-alleys and thus eventually afford an appreciable 
solution of the refugee problem. Quite consider- 
able human labour wiU be required for working 
the forest as also for bringing the valleys and 
cleared areas under cultivation 
Shri B. S. Changapa, Conservator, Working Plans, has 
kindly written a note on the present situation of these 
forests, based on his invaluable experience of over .30 
years in these islands. This wriU be found at Appendix C. 
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VI. I'npiilation 

Dirtribution :iiul Movement— Clonoral 


Amu'ux-. NieniiAiiH 


\ rill 

M A»I*1 


Tiitiit 


ri-inillrA 

Tiilnl 

IWI 



i.s.iris 

.3,.737 

2.1174 

0.511 

It'll 

11.7:17 

2.t'(n 

I7.i:ti 

•I.S33 

S.lis.', 

8,818 

III21 

l.').,'..'.l 

2,2i’.:i 

17,811 

5.2 12 

4.0:10 

0.272 

lt)3l 


4,tlli.'i 

lt),223 

.5.4 14 

4,71111 

10,210 

It'll 

lt.s72 

n.t 1 1 

21,3111 

(t,5SU 

5,Sil(l 

12,4.52 

lll.'.l 

12,731 

«,22S 

18,t'02 

0,321 

n,o»8 

12,00'J 


f.'riirivif— The previou;: tal)lc ^howr. the di.strihiition 
:i)kI movement of popnl.ition ctiiriint t)ic Inst 50 yenns. 
The Hciire;: for Ainl.'imiin.'; and Niccihar.'; have been 
Kiven j-epnralely as etliiioloiiically the inhabitant.'; of the 
two Ktniij':. are enmpletely di' similar and eaeli .should 
H* studieil r.lncly. To the 10.51 emnnerated rnjurc of 
Andaman;, ihould be added the estimated number of 
al'iiricmal tVjputalion of 220. 

I’tijiiiluttint ttmrt'tnvtil ill Atiilnwtms~Up to 1011 the 
movement of I'opnl.'iiinn in the Andaman.s wn.s comi)Iclc- 
ly arlilleiat and not at all indirative of the normal binlo- 
irie.il and eeotiomie forre:; whieh oneratc to cause varia- 
tion-. in p ipulation. Beini; a i>enal .settlement fluctuations 
depended to a InrL’e e.Ntent on cxistinc ridmini.strativc 
j'liiries ne.d ronveinenre. The main ba.si.s of the popula- 
tion -.va- the community of convicts tran.;p.)rtcd from the 
mainland. The re;.t of the population larficly wa.s 
tPivcrnmenl :tnfl nece;;ary to jun the penal settlemcr-.t. 
The vaM..tio:i' in the foimer bore a clircet relation to 
the viiil.-itiem. in the latter. 

Or.dition-., however, arc completely diflcrcnt in I'.i.al. 
Smer re-fcenpation m tOtri, the i'd.and.s have cc.-.sed to 
t e .a i- nal ;ettlement and movement of poput.ition is free 
.-.lid ntifinal a-, in any other Stare of India. 

Tin- ci-n-u-: ha' reentered a derrca.-c by 2.71)7 from 
the i;i|l liciiri- But tin;, i;; actually more apparent 
than »e.il Diirini; It'll, there were still 7.000 convicts 
rind al'ie.it .‘if 0 meml.’er;. of the armed forces. In fact, 
the'efere, th.ere h.-e. been a ne: increase and not decrease 
in the fnv p'lptilatlcn by d.r'2.5=Ifl,PGl— (21,31C — 7,200). 
The. tipwartl tsend i;. per; n tently noticeable since rc- 
I'cetipalntn in I'.'lj. 

A'-umiiu: that durini; .lap.-.ncse orcup.ition the popu- 
lali.-'n remained :.t’itie (which unfortunately it was not. 
•T. we have relialde information of deaths due to oppres- 
jioii. rtarvatlon and malnutrition — but no correct ri!;urcs 
ate avail.-dde) we have on re-occunation in October, 1015. 
Vl.alG -7.:,on=-.i.|.oii;. in February, 1040, when the 
wlnde i-land w:e. a rationed area the total number of 
ration c.ird-. i:-.ued was 15, .532. Tims bclwoon October, 
1015 and February. I'.'lll there was a net increase in the 
ixipulation by 1,510 or about 300 annually. February, 
It'.'il (le, the eurrcnl cemms) show.s a further net 
merea-e by 3.42!). Diirini; the second triennial period, 
the increavc h;i.s thus I’ccn more than double. This is 
deiimtcly due to rehabilitation of 1,500 refuEces from 
Fait Bcn,':al. It follows, therefore, that the annual 
mcrea.-e in the population due to normal cau.scs i.s about 
tvjn and it hi mure due to economic than to bioloEic.al 
came;:. There is a |H-rsistent demand from people from 
vanou;; parts of South India and West BctiEal for 
fettlemcnt in these islands. Tlie vital statistics for the 
last thrrv years record only, on an averase, an cxcc.ss of 
220 births over deaths. 

Dlslrthiilliiii Ilf puiiiiliilioii Ity sm's— There is a rc- 
inarlcable preponderance of males over females during 
this half a century. From aliout 20 per eent. of the 
male population in 1001, the female papulation has risen 
up to about 50 per cent, in 1031. This was l.argely duo 
to the iircsence of overwhelmingly large number of con- 
victs who were not allowed to bring in their families. 
At the jircsent moment also a considerable number of 
Imjxirted labour is responsible for this disparitj*. The 
seriousness of the problem will be apparent only after a 
complete tabulation, but evidence is not wanting of im- 
portation of females often of questionable character from 
the mainland for marriage with the permanent male 
population of the Andamans. In eertain instances, this 
practice has degenerated into almost an illicit trafllc in 
women by unscrupulous persons. This position is likely 
to be cased to a certain extent by the advent of new 
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fiongali settlers who do not seem to be very much 
opposed to exogamy. 

JEconomic sfriicittrc of Ihc population— The economic 
tables under preparation will give a correct idea of the 
economic division of population. But from all available 
evidence a rough percentage amongst the main general 
professions can be worked out as follows : — 

Labour (skilled and un-skillcd) . . 33% 

Agriculture and plantation . . . 29% 

Office work and other professions — 
trade and commerce . . . .38% 


This certainly reveals a lack of proper balance and top- 
heaviness. Agriculture is certainly being starved. There 
is, however, 100 per cent, employment and no economic 
passivity amongst the self-supporting community. 

Special groups : Andaman Indians — ^The main basis 
of the population is what, in the old daj-s, was known as 
“Local Boms” signifying thereby the convicts settled 
here and their progeny. This terminology with a rather 
humiliating connotation has since been changed and in 
this census all permanent residents of the Andamans 
who have made these hospitable islands their home have 
been recorded as Andaman Indians, be he a new settler 
from East Bengal, a naturalised Karen from Burma or 
a person bom here out of convict ancestry. To ensure 
assistance and facilities in the matter of education and 
other social development for these people, the local 
administration has recommended the inelusion of the 
permanent residents of these islands in the list of back- 
ward communities. The artificial creation and nurturing 
of a special community as “ Local Boms ” were obvious- 
ly due to the social disabilities to which the early convict 
settlors were subjected to in those days. But it certain- 
ly has created a fl.csiparous tendency which is very un- 
dcsirahlo in the present political context of the country. 
A feeling of sepnratcnc.ss attended with an inferiority 
complex has crept in. retarding the progress and deve- 
lopment of the people. As one young graduate very 
aptly put It the other day “ the people here arc suller- 
ing from a ‘ backward-phobia ’ — although in point of 
fact they arc on an average much better oft than other 
Indians of comparable economic status". This youth is 
at the moment engaged in a random sampling of the 
economic life of the people, under the auspices of the 
Indian Statistical Institute. An impression was pain- 
fully apparent sometime ago that these islands belong 
to the " Local Born " people only and the new settlers are 
interlopers. But this is gradually dying out. In fact, 
the term * rctllcr ' used to denote only displaced persons 
lolflcd here is a misnomer, as all non-tribal people in the 
And.im.'in’; arc settlers — the diflercncc is onl.v in the 
P’lin! of lime of fc'.tlcmcnt. 

1 peri'onally feel a sociological experiment of tremcn- 
dou'.^ tritirinal imparlance is going on in this little com- 
munity of roughly lO.CPO souls who have cut across all 
barriers of caste, creed, community or province of 
orir.in. Free inter-marriage irrespective of caste or reli- 
gion h:-'. gone on with jKirfcct case and without the 
fiit'rhtc t :ho'l: or violence to the general social 
:.:ru.-turi\ 


Ih'hj:':'’;) to tiie c people IS a completely pcrsotnl 
alio-.vid tf> interfere with the secular 
nity. This proress of integration of a 
and religious groups has produced 
runsmunity of p:op!e with a remark- 
id iiifi'Hi-c: iind pr.scfical ;rtr.c. Tltis 
hr. ‘ N-i-n largely f.--c:lit:itcd hy the pre- 
ii th>' cornrn'::! la-ngii.sce of the 
are v.itne; - p<Th“ips the birth 
of Irt.li.sr, humanity. Bui this 
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grand experiment will be futile if these people are treat- 
ed as a separate community and subjected to social dis- 
advantages — both here and in the mainland. It is most 
satisfactory’ to record here that the example of this 
unique community has been followed by other Hindus 
living here and ho anxiety was evinced by any member 
of that community, whether belonging to the scheduled 
or non-scheduled. castes, to have his caste recorded in 
the current census. They have all been recorded as 
members of one ‘non-backward’ community. 

Displaced persons— As a ‘grow more food’ measure 
and with a view to attainment of self-sufficiency in the 
matter of food, I suggested colonisation of these islands 
early in 1948 — specially as at that time about 3,000 acres 
of abandoned holdings were available for settlement. 
The idea caught and the Government of India agreed to 
the West Bengal Government’s proposal to rehabilitate 
displaced persons from East Pakistan in the Andamans. 
The total number of such refugees enumerated in the 
current census is 1,500. 

These may be divided in the following categories: — 

(1) The batch of 171 agricultural families who 

came and settled down here in 1949 and wore 
given cash doles, seeds, implements and 
cattle free, costing roughly Rs. 2,333 per 
family minus the cost of a pair of bulTalocs 
and a milch cow. Seven artisan families also 
came in 1949. 

(2) The batch of 40 agricultural families who came 

in 1950 and were given advances up to 
Rs. 2,000 for their maintenance, cattle, im- 
plements, etc., to be realised in six years. 

In both cases 5 acres of valley and 5 acres of hills and 
slopes have been allotted for two years. In a few cases 
where the family has more than one adult 7 acres of 
valley land has also been given. 

(3) 34 families who joined the local Labour Hforce 

in 1950 for eventual settlement on lands they 
would clear and reclaim. They are about w 
be settled on the same conditions as the 1950 
batch. 

(4) 47 families of businessmen and artisans wiio 

came in January this year and will be given 
maintenance, house-building and business 
advances upto Rs. 1,500 and i acre of house- 
site. 

(5) Besides these, 43 young Bengalis, some of whom 

arc even Matriculatc.s, initially joined the 
Labour Force and are working as ordinary 
mazdoors in other organisations. Tlicir per- 
formance, of course, is not up to standard but 
this is inevitable in the circumstances. 

This unfortunate section of uprooted humanity is 
labouring under a very lamentable sense of defeatism 
and frustration. Continued existence on state cliarlty 
has produced a peculiar helplessness and laziness 
amongst them which it took the administration a lot to 
dispel. Whether businessmen or artisans, middle cla.ss 
or cultivator, each one is evincing an almost in.satiablo 
lust for land, irrespective of his capacity to till. People 
reported to be good carpenters refu.scd jobs olTcrcrd to 
them, just to settle down on land. This is quite under- 
standable amongst people whose roots were dug <icep in 
tlic fertile lands of East Bengal and to whom trade or 
business was ju.st secondary and l.'ind was l^hxhrni. 
Some of tlie 1950 and 1931 batch have volunteered to go 
to jungle areas which they will them'clvej clear ami 
till. This Is indeed very encouraging. It is refreshin:’ 
to lee the little community of Montl.ils at Wandur, hack- 
ing away trees and growing an excellent crop on the 
newly clc.nrcd lands, in the jhtirn system. While most 
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l!:r...!|v ni nr •.•.■■U.III-; <1I nn- rmi-i 

.'i‘ 1:.' ‘..Ji'r- Jnri •, viU.ii.’r!,.. the Knn-ns 

!i;ivo Jiri.‘.!!v -i ;;:! i coivn ; ;>,;t jculliiri.'t.' li) .Mjiiillo 

A!;ii:i:v.:.!;‘ , lii’.'.r S;> v,. ni S 'i;!!'! Tln-y h.^.r uiimctl Ihcir 
' Wi-: i ’ whu ii hiornllv iv.f.ii:' .iiul nro 

liviii!’, i!i IS rli n V' :><■*• :.riii iwU’.’.nl iiinUy. Uiti Ihoy Hoe 
a civil itrifv in llioir lininvlniur.’ Tncliod nwny .1 
lniiitirc',1 null . Itrin t!;i‘ liiSiil-tiiiiirlcr.-. Ilili little chriy- 
ti.'i!) roir.nuiiiity ot I'.i!!;. is ilowloiiiiii; coiiijilctcly 
fin it;- own with liiiiiily iiny ii: 'istiiiuv frein the State, 
cNci-pt for till' psy of two .■clioiil ti ncliiT:'.. They have 
hiillt a hcatitifiil clnircli wliii'li iilsn acvominodatc.s the 
School. 1 ihall never foriiet :nv (Ir.-t visit to this villiine. 
v.'heii in any.ver to ni.v ftiiiihries re/;;irfiiiit; an.v pos.sihle 
ni'-i>t:incc they may nicd they told me that they want 
nothin;: more tliioi our goodwill. Ilov.' imlihe other 
villa;:es' in In<iia! Wo have just riven this very !ncius> 
trious ai;ricultural comimiiiity another UK) acres of 
forest land near their villa;;e for cNpansion. The pres- 
rurc fin land was rreat. 'Ihey also do a lot of rishin;; 
and huntiiir: in their spare time. Recently they have 
alt naturalii'.d themselves ii.s Indian Citir.ens and a.s such 
been rcc.nded as Andaman Indians in this ccnsu.s. An 
intenrateii population is to he very much preferred to a 
mosaic of little cjmmunitic.s. From ^G:i in IfKll their 
number has Kono up to lia-l in the.se two dcciules. 

The Mapillas are the remnants of the fleiwrtcd rebels 
of Malabar and their propeny with considerable volun- 
teer .icttlers thrown in. In the past two years, there was 
a Croat demand from this community to increase their 
number by imiJortinc from tlie mainland, till pressure 
on land became too creat and the administration had to 


ijtterfcre by .sereeninc issue of pormit.s to intendinc 
setthr.s. Only thii;e who ically needed as.sistance on 
their land or in their traiii; were allowed to import rela- 
ti'ins. In this ctninis this community also is not coins 
to be recuided separately and will be an intccral part of 
the Andiunan Indian community. 

iluimans, however, ate a little dilfeient. Tho.v neither 
want to incrce nor to leave. Tlicir contributions both 
li.-'Sl and preient towards the development of the.so 
eland;- and the economic life of the community arc re- 
marliable. They Hnd it difllcult, however, to adopt 
Indian Citi/enship, nidy a few have taken out 
naturalisation certificate.''. Non-violence is not their 
itionc point. 

.hipniifsr ttrriijHilinii -Some mention of Japanese 
iveuiiaiKin of these islands is imperative for a census 
nfirt of the last flecatle. The islands Were under their 
eceup.-ition from the Hdnl March, 1012 to the 6th October, 
ll»i;i. While their relations with local people were quite 
.•imi.ible mitiall.v, their re;:imc developed craduall.v into 
a veritable reiirn of terror, the more they suspected 
exi'.tence of Drite-h c.spionaRe. Apninst this background 
jvfiple tried to "feed fat their ancient Rrudcc” as and 
when oiiiHirtunitv occurred, but their favours were fickle 
and fall liutn grace I ecarne .‘■0 frequent that all sense cf 
leciirii.v was completel.v gone. Their only objective 
appealed to I'e “to wm the War" and at the altar of 
mat iileal they were prcpnretl to sacrillcc all liner values 
of life. On the .>.h!:hte::t suspicion people were burnt 
alive, biMteii up to death hl:c dogs and pb.vsic.il tortures 
of fantastic types were ix'rpctrateri. But by violence and 
threat of violence they ecrtainl.v did expand agriculture 
anil maiie tlic.i-c islands practicall.v self-supporting. 
Kvidenee .still left of look nuts and gun emplacements at 
many m:icre.''iible place.s shows the thoroughness and 
ciliciency of their defincc arrangements. Much has been 
lahl about collaboration liy the local people. Without 
goiru; into tlie etliics of such conduct, one may say, that 
placed under tho..e circumstances against the back- 
,;round of a rei;;n of terror witltin and a complete lack 
of help or even ho|>e of help from without, few com- 
mimities could have reacted fliiTcrcntly. 

J.'roininiir, Koridl tiiul riillid-fil—l am afraid I shall 
have to leave a study of these matters to my successor 
who will have the advantage of having the numerous 
tables under preparation now. But the remarkable 
feature alioiit the social life of the so-called “Local 
Borns " is tlicir admirable regard for law and authority 
which ■•'ccins somewhat extraordinary in the context of 
their origin. Up at Phoka Dora, near Stewart Sound, 
live a mixed communit.v of 100 c.x-convicts and their 
pni.geiiy, eontigiions to tlie Karens, without almost a 
single crime to tlicir credit for the last quarter of a 
century. Only recently a Police outpost has been 
cstablislied, hut no crimes have been reported so far. 
Owing to my otlicr pro-occupations it was not possible 
for mo to make an.v intensive criminological studies here 
but I am almost coiivitiecd that crime has no relation 
to heredity. I would even go so far as to say that a 
habitual criminal is not born but made by conditions 
favourable to the commission of crimes. 

nviisili/ of poptilntion— Any attempt to work out the 
density 1 .:' population on the basis of tlie entire area 
will be misleading. Tlie largest concentration of popu- 
lation of about 17,000 is in tlie small settled area of 
about 50 to 00 sq. miles and the density comes to 280 
per sq. mile. Wliat is important is to note the pressure 
on tlie agricultural land. It is obvious that 5,000 acres 
cannot support 10,000 people qnd a considerable expan- 
sion is dcnnitcly indicated. 
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Vil. PoDulafion — Aborijrinal 
Bfbuofogy— Delving deep into the archives of anthro- 
pology to label and catalogue the aboriginal popula- 
tion of Andamans according to their various groups and 
sub-groups may bo of vcr 3 ' great academic interest but 
hardlj* useful in the present context of their appalling]}* 
dwindling number. I have had opportunities of coming 
info close contact with the three main tribes, viz., the 
coastal Andamanese, the Jarawas and the Onges and 
am definitely of the opinion that they arc just different 
species of the same genus. The slight cultural differ- 
ence cannot obliterate the fact of their common stock 
and are due merely to their isolationistic habits " 
caused by their fundamental calling of collection of 
food. For this purpose, their haunts have to be extea- 
sivc and any mutual poaching is naturally resented. 
This sense of property and natural jealousy arising out 
of the fear of trespass have prevented all intcr-com- 
munication and the development or lack of it of each 
tribe has been entireb* on its own lines. Hence the 
difference in language, in manners and also in attain- 
ments. Essentially there are two main species, the 
Ereintaga, i.c., the forest dwellers of whom we have only 
more or less indirect knowledge of the Jarawa and the 
Aryofo or the coastal tribes to which both the Onges 
and the Andamanese belong. Bonnington’s assimilation 
of the Onge with the Jarawa is not Quite understood. 
The Onge is a real sca-farer, even better than the 
Andamanese, while the Jarawa is essentially a land- 
lubber. The Onge settlement, seen by me. is in the 
coastal area of Little Andamans very similar to 
Andamanese settlements, except lor the absence of the 
communal hut amongst the Andamanese. Perhaps they 
had it before their contact with civilisation. The over- 
whelming similarity of these tribes in their physical 
features, mode of life, food and pastimes completely out- 
weigh the problematic differences noticed by previous 
observers. The adjective ‘ problematic ’ has been used 
intentionally. Bennington, for example, at page 9 of 
the Census Report, says that the Onge basket is coarse- 
ly woven. We collected a basket from the Onges the 
other day which is very finely woven. In an Onge hut, 
right away in Little Andaman, 1 saw a specimen of fine 
weaving work in a fibre fishing trap. The Onge has 
perforce to make his canoe diflerentb' as he has to 
traverse vast distances on the sea. I thus think that 
these negligible differences had been over-emphasised 
and the fundamental unity overlooked in the past. 

According to modem anthropology they are of the 
Negrito stock. But according to Ramayana they are 
Kiratos. These Kiraias have been described in our epic 
literature as shiny black, with a copper coloured head 
of hair* (Tamra-murdhaja), bulging eyes and strong 
teeth. The description of this tribe, recorded several 
thousand years ago, holds good to-day. AU these tribes 
have copper coloured, curly short hair growing as it 
were in separate insulated tufts. 

I think the finest description of these tribes will be 
found in the foUowing counlet of the Ramayana: — 

“ AklAMINACANASHTATRA KIRATAH DWIPA- 
BASINAH " 

[There (in the East) you will find is land dwelling 
Kiratas living on raw meat and fish.] 

The passage of thousands of years has not changed their 
diet to the slightest degree. 

(a) This is further reinforced by the fact that most 
of the native appellations of the Andamans 


tribe seem to have pboncllcal similarity to 
Kirata, e.ff., Aka-kora (da), Aka-kcdc (da), 
Aka-Kol (da). 

(b) Still another remarkable fact is the phonetic 
similarity of the Onge word lioan with the 
Santhal word Bonga, both signifying God or a 
Supreme Being. Docs this .similarity on a 
fundamental concept common fo all humanity 
point to an ethnic atlinity between the two 
tribes? 

The Santhal is also a Kirnfo. 

I am, therefore, Quite convinced that the aborigines 
of Andamans arc the same people who, in the dim past, 
inhabited the marshes of Bengal, tlic uplands of Santh;)l ■ 
Pargans or the dense forests of Burma and Malaya. 
They arc of that race of hunters and fishers who practi- 
cally ruled this part of the world, away from the ravages 
of the Pitrtisada (cannibalistic) Rakshnsas. The local 
tribes had cither drifted away to these island.s in their 
frail craft or saved themselves somehow during 
the cataclysm. It depends on wliichevor geological 
theory is accepted. But it is obvious that in their case 
time has had a stop. For th.it most ancient description 
of the Ramayana still holds true. 

I commend this theory to the professional .Anthropo- 
logists, who may consider the desirability of replace- 
ment of A'cffrito by Kirata — after ali Kegrito is an in- 
novation and Kirata is historical. 

movement of }iojni!alian—Thc table below shows the 
movement of the aboriginal population during the last 
five decades. Only the coastal tribe of Great Andaman, 
now called Andamanese, was actually enumerated. The 
rest of the figures arc just estimates based on certain 
data which will be discussed later: 


Coast tribes of 

1951 1941 

1931 

1021 

1911 

1901 

Great Andaman 

23 

90 

209 

455 

625 

Jarawas . 

50 

70 

114 

114 ) 

585 

Scntinclcsc 

• •• •» 

50 

117 

117 ) 

Onges 

. 150 

250 

346 

631 

672 


I can only exclaim with Hutton, Census Commissioner 
in 1931 that " this devastating fall in the number of the 
Andamanese ” in less than a century's “ contact with 
administration paralyses comment but it is impossible 
not to agree with Von Eickstedt’s view of the ‘ Andaman 
Home’ policy. The relation with the Onges prove that 
the method was not without alternative ". 

The other tribes also register a steady decrease 
although not to the appalling extent as that of the 
Andamanese. Here also the administration cannot be 
completely absolved of the responsibility for this sad 
slate of affairs. 

This sheer fall in the total number of these tribal 
people from 5,000 in 1858 (the year of permanent estab- 
lishment of the penal settlement here) to 223 1 in 1951, 
i.e., in less than a century’s connection with civilization, 
is simply staggering. 

AiiflofJicmcsc— Though, originally, the most numerous 
of all the tribes, their decadence has been the worst, 
their contact with civilization being the earliest and 
most thorough. 

Antlanmn liotttc — Originating out of a policy of con- 
ciliation -with the rather truculent coastal tribes, the 
Home degenerated into a sort of prison for these free 
nomads whose normal habits were just the opposite of 
what was attempted to be a foisted on them in this • 


« The Mahabharat describes it more precisely by say ing copper coloured spiral like hai. petSm'ifpd 

t Note — As a result of investigation carried out during 1952 and 1953, their total numbe y 
to be about 1,000, not 223. — A.K.G. 
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To qiio'.o Kov. Corbyn. tlip pioneer in the 
matter, he ’ji.'.ily cniployoil Sliitn in worlc witli native 
eonvifts c'.earinn ; ite>. vte.. tannht tiu'in to i-pcak Eni:tish 
an-.i wear eii)5l;e:.'. In iliort a tlunonplj attempt was 
nirtie to j'.ome; iicali- this roviii;: roinmunity, lilrccily 
o;'-iV’:eii to tl-.eir Inr.raineii habils, will* rievast.-rtint: 
ji'Milt:, CVmpbli'ly I'.ownl o{ patliolonieal tiefences they 
fell :ai er.'-y p!..y to \eiu'reai. pnhnonary and bronchial 
^’.i^ea^■e■: r.ni; i;<'t aii.i.v'tet! tn the habits of Mnokinit, 
(ira'.kn'.;:. etc., mo-; oileternms to their eonsiitution. 
Tl'.eir innate Mine of freedom revolted ap.ainst this re- 
strieiion .Mai i veiitnaily they hiui to be released Inil with 
inmnneraVie e;i'-e-: preadim; bacilli in their orpanism. 
And tb.c.e hiii'.ke.i yerr.-- have icon the near annihilation 
of tills ei.t while thiivinp, roininuinty of hunters and 
felurs. The iirerc: ;• \v. ruhai’s a little acceler.nted 
linrinr. I'.ii’J-l.'. v.licii the .Mlied lntellii;enre Ofl'ieers 
vnitcd the Mi'id’e and Noith .‘viidamans .Mul. as a price 
of tlieir lerviee... pave tlicni drinks, smoko and tinned 
foeii. the pie; cut heailman of the Middle 

An'!..ni:.ii: ;:;eiip, him elf a li.ilf-breod. wnxc.i eloquent 
cf hi; c.'nt: el \vi!h .Tint; lean and Britnh Olliecrs duniic 
thi; pined. 

Ill a fre;-h atiiinc; to ;ave this little fommunity. the 
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follow.':: — 


M.ilc.' Females Children 


Ninth Andamans . . li 4 0 

Middle Andam.Mi' . . 7 13 1 


Totai- .10 I'd 1 


The child is male— the rhanec;- of ic.-jeneration arc 
thus alnv.et nil. As Anie. the old queen of North 
Andamans, told me that tlieie must be a divine curse on 
this community, othirwise her three younn Mins witn 
their three younc wivc.s should have been able to pro- 
p.apatc the species. I am told that she is now livin;; eom- 
p’.etelv on her own at Interview island. Is it in disRust 
at the itienieieacy of her o!I-sprinR ? This applies 
equ.ally well to the Middle And.aman r.roup who .also 
bl.amc God for their unprodueiivity. 

The 111 souls in Middle Andamans have all the islands 
up to Neill to roam about in their little canoes, while ihc 
seven, rather si:: now, northerner.^ hold sway over the 
entire aiea lietwccn Landfall and Stewart Sound. They 
often wander overland Icavinn their little canoes at 
various centres. Reasons arc obvious for the seas from 
Stewart Sound to Landfall arc completely unsheltered 
and a voyaRc in a canoe precarious. 

C'lilltittil—h is useless to dilate on their cultural 
attainments. They have practically lost their pristine 
culture, thanks to their continued contact with foreigners. 
It is, however, a pleasure to sec Loka and his band In 
Middle Andamans doinc turtle huntinR with formidable 
harpoons in their frail canoes swirling round and round 
a hv.Ro turtle trying to make its escape. It is also a 
sight to sec them climbing up tall coconut palms without 
any .aid. Tliey still possess their dancing board — but 
dances arc few and far between. Their huts which 
exist in Port Cornwallis and Stewart Sound only, the 
people in BiuH island using huts made by the Forest 
Department, are the ordinary lean-to type with a raised 
platform inside used as a bed. I have always seen them 


clothed, the men in shorts and the females in petticoats 
of sorts. Their ruin both physical and spiritual is 
.'ilmost eomplclc. 

Itvlitjinn—1 have often heard them talk about God, 
hut I doubt very much if the idea is native to them or 
jusl borrowed from others. Bonnington has mentioned 
about their religious beliefs but I have no first hand in- 
formation. The reported belief in the existence of a 
Tree on which the Heavens rest is very suggestive of the 
geological eat.iclysm when these tribes must have saved 
them.ielvcs by climbing up on trees. But this is far 
fetched. Some of them, specially females, still wear 
their ancestor’s skulls. 

I’rominiir — Up to 101!), that is still their cmplojTncnt 
:-s Forest Guards, the Middle Andaman people used to 
collect tortoise sheds and edible birds’ nests which the 
AdminisSr.-.tion took over in exchange of luxuries like 
tea. sugar, citiarctlcs or necessities like dahs, files, etc. 
But now they harlor their pay and so perhaps do not 
bother collecting birds’ nests from inaccessible caves. 
The North Andamanese, however, sent me a packet cf 
edible birds’ nests the other day. They have refused to 
work under the Forest Department .and have reverted to 
their normal mode of life. 

The Oitifi's — The entire community is now to be found 
at Little Andamans. The Rutl.ond group mentioned in 
previous census reports must have cither perished or 
rhiftccl to Little Andamans. But they regularly visit 
Bulland every cold weather and from there hop over 
to Maymyo ghat and call on us at Port Blair. They, 
however, failed their date this year which is a little dis- 
turbing. As tn their estimated number, 

(n) in IP in, the Anthropological Party led by Dr. B. 
S. Cuba contacted about 28 near Bomila Creek 
in Little Andamans, 

(ii) in the cold weather of that year 7 pairs with 
three children V'silod Port Blair, 

(c) in IIMP, another Anthropological Party contact- 
ed about an equal number in Hut Bay, 

(d) in 1950. 21 males came to Port Blair and went 
with us on a special cruise of the Maharaja. 
At Djugong Creek, which is a little to the South 
of Bomila Creek, we found the other members 

of the community, totalling about 50 in all in- 
clusii’c of women and children. Enquiries 
revealed that there were 3 or 4 similar loc.a- 
tioiis along the coast of Little Andamans, the 
farthest one being on the West coast, south of 
Jackson Strait. So at that time I estimated 
their total population at 200, although the Onge 
headman told me that there were “many many 
fifty” Onges — but his idea of many did not go 
bc.vond five — as later I discovered he could not 
count up to 10, 

(c) but in my final estimate I have decreased this 
by 50 because an Anthropological Party led by 
Dr. S. Sarkar visited Djugong Creelc in 
February, 1951 and I had great expectations 
that this time perhaps, we shall be able to 
actually enumerate Onges. But alas! not a 
single soul was found b.v this party along a 
seven mile coast line up to the next creek and 
up to three miles inside. On the contrary they 
saw 

(1) two communal huts at a distance of a mile 
and a half from each other, the second one 
newly rc-conditioned lying vacant, 

(2) 7 canoes, two of which we saw in the pro- 
cess of being built in 1950,. lying about and 

(3) most suspicious of all great mounds looking 
like graves with several small ones thrown 
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«iiif irrfj'ofiVifi— • U;* sr ’.von! 

fcr r':.’ ;• : • r; i- V. 'Jii for Tl-rro i-- 

i.'.r r !t;u;ir.li. ’.vhirh 

• 1 " •!' 1 Vi'v p'; 1 ! liVi’ T!’<- I' the ii' ii:it 
‘ ooiitrt jnnlr- r.!;<! fp'nr.fi' f ‘.iiv.tiinj: oppo He 

< . ' h r, 0 :j tl'.r shi v liii IP'J fivo t!;p . 

of c'hivrfi:! rro’vt! ro r ujipn ito inimfuT. :n 
nri-r.f A.'v!:.:v.:;ii- rollinii-h in .''riip of r.-ipi<l lip.-ay, do 
Till' c r'.iy <!i **.i!! ronniinint; i- fJu* 

• n'-rririr::: of \v!i;lo ririy on •,l;o ! o !y 

Trrhtilrttl sllll v. jy '..■■iMUfiil v.i .ivinr- of 

r;l!:c v.-i ro iitj'.ittci in tlio.r vi!!nri-. Tljoir r.-inocr nrc 
al’o oniti.- 'ironr and :Pn-*,vorihy Tlipy liavp U*nrnt the 
u o of «!-ih', rJii" :;- and file-- are hron to r.cQuire 

t!ic‘o in i;(.o of tlu-ir r-i’.if •'.Inn- Tlie tn'-ol of yellow 
fibre ii'Of! by thi'ir wonv n in front, ir quite .nrti-tic too. 
Tiii-ir wcaj-ion!; are ufliciently ne.ircleroif; and the l>ow- 
r'raiR tnado of fibre I quite rtroni; and yet resilient. 

.Imiiirns : l*o/irifofior Iiiofviiii'iif—Tlio WrltorV 
nire-l ronta-t v.itii tlii' 'einnuu.ity i-i through the four 

' N’orr -t.'nfortunatdy not one hut many .Tar.aw.ns 
year.' we have bv. n in neeupation of the'p Iflaiul-;. a.K 


eaptive chiltlreu. at pre-ent bciaR Itroiip.hl up l>y Bishop 
tSieliari!- (i;i at Car Nirolnir. and the three males cap- 
tuti-ii in wlio finally };avo the administration the 

\at;iial!y. titeiefore, id- hnowicdcc about this 
|■ll:^l!r.^lnl^y i . iiui-.t meacre. 

l:i i- timatini; the pre-ent p<jpir!ation. note was taken 
Ilf tne fo'lie, villi! itvident:. tlial took place during Ifl-sB- 
IPM . — 

(i.) ft.n bith J'‘--ji!emlu;r, liMR a band of .Tarawas of 
ab^niit Ifi to 1:0 raided a fore.d camp near Baja- 
Iiinr.tn in Middle Aniliiman and looted pots, 
and wliite cloth to the exclusion of 
i;l. ,-,nd V.il’.ing a Eurman hoy with an 
arrow. A gun fire ; cared them aw.ny. 

tb) On Ifith 0"tol>cr, It'lB 'omc oflicers of the 
Kore-.t Di partinent . ip.htcd three adult 
.t.-'.rav.-a male:- and a boy in Spilte island and 
.•liter : in-'- riexterou' tnaii(i:ivcr.>-' Mr. .loseph 
.-lud Mr Periviah. two Ar.d.stant Conscr\-ators 
Ilf roie t'. .'ind Mr. Gupta, the Accounts 
Ofii'er c.'Ptured them. They had hark 
.irn-e.ir :ini! the paint on. They finally 
•. eaix"’. fruni Pert Blair. 

(r) On I. t April, liMfi, 2 or 3 .Inrawas shot one 
lua.'dieir dead in Foster valley. The 
lut'-re tim; f.u-t i^ the .larawa-: picked up both 
tin- .-.rrov.’;- they ;hot They took away two 

d. ih- t(-ci 

tdi Oil Kith April. I!*;!* a furc t Ranger heard a 

e. .lilt; \e;ci' 1 'diiiid him alntost liitc that of 
Ji' :: ilvT and if If.;, dog ran that way it was 
•t:i!i!-ri The patty diil no; consist of many. 

On I'e.b !i'!t> th'-rc •.vere defipite indica- 

t'Cif o.\.tar:iwas cro'ditr. over from Baratang 
i-l.-.nd in Middle Andamans to the mainland. 
Tl'.i'ie wre butttvr beating on both sides of 
tile cree'-; 

f) On ^-tth Devnibcr. If'-ifi an estimated number 
varying be’.ween 17 and 23 attacked a party 
of for. t inii.'d.e'ir.'- m Pnrlob .l:g in Middle 
Ast'lamntf . Two were i-.illcd on the spot and 
.-.n-itlicr fled with a:t arrow stuck on him. 
One of tlie murders was lirutal, the man's 
:kull having been cut open and nose chopped 
o:l. 

(g) Tiiice of .iar.'iwar in Lakra l.unta on -ith 
.laimary I'.iriO 

</:) In .M:iy-.liine. It'.'O one Burman who strayed 
nnrtli of tlie settled area of Ilcrbcrtabad in 
South .•\ndnman:- w.ns killed by one Jarawa. 

(:) Burning of o'd forest camps at Rangat and 
Happy vailcy was noticed about November, 
luriO. 

(;) .A lone .larawa was noticed by ,n Survey Party 
bu.sh policeman in Mile Tilck *in South 
Andaman in January, 1051. 

(k) Two Jar.awas visited a bush police camp at 
I..akra l.unta in the early morning of 11th 
January. l!>.“il. One was shot dead. An 
attempt was made to csag.geralc the number 
of Jarawas to .10 to GO by the bush police- 
men, hut cross examination revealed that 
tliey saw no more titan two and guessed that 
there migtit be more. This incident is inter- 
esting in two way.s. 

(I) this is the first time that a Jarawa was 
shot dead.*' 

Itave lieen sliot dead in skirmislies during tltc hundred 
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TABLE B-m— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DlVISIONS-coiUd. 


* 9.S — Recreation services 



r-'— ' 

Total 


Kmplnyors 

—A. 

Rmployccs 

_ — . ... ^ 

Independent Workers 

State 

Males 


Females 

J \ 

Mnica l^omnlps 

Males Fomalos 

/ 

Males 

— 

Eomnlcs 

(1) 

(703) 


(701) 

(703) (700) 

(707) (76S) 

(709) 

(770) 

Andaman & Kienbat Islands 








Total 

S 


•• 


3 ■ • 

• • 


Rural . 

• • • 


• • 

.. 

.. 

• • 

• • 

Urban . 

S 



.. 

3 

•• 

•• 





9.0 — ^Lcgal and business services 





Total 


Rmployers 

Emplo^'ccs 

Independent Workers 

State 

Males 

Pomnlea 

Males Females 

r - 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(771) 


(772) 

(773) (774) 

(775) (770) 

(777) 

(778) 

Andaman & Kicobar Islands 








Total 

J3 



• • • • 

11 

A 

.. 

Rural . 

. 


• « 

• » • * 

» * • • 

.. 


Urban . 

13 


« • 

.. 

11 

2 






9.7 — Arts, lottOTS and journalism 





Total 


Rmployers 

Employees 

Independent Workers 

A 

State 

Males 

1 

Rcmales 

^alea Fumnlca 

« » 
Males Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(779) 


(780) 

(781) (782) 

* 

(783) (781) 

(785) 

(780) 

AniSam&n 6 Kicobar Islands 

• 






- 

Total .* 

14 


• • 

% • • • 

10 

4 

•• 

Rural 

O 


.. 

• • • • 

2 

•• 

•• 

Urban . , 

. 12 


•• 

* • « • 

S 

4 

•• 





Chnritnblo nntl Welfare Services 
__ ■ , 





Total 


Employers ' 

Employees 

A- 

Independent Workers 

-A- 

State 

Males 

— s 

Reniales 

Males Females 

stales Femnles 

Males 

Females 

ID 

(7S7) 


(7SS) 

(789) (790) 

(791) (792) 

(793) 

(794) 

Andaman & Kicobar Islands 








Total 

oo 



• % • • 

13 . .. 

9 

• • 

Rural , 

. 9 



• * • • 

0 

3 

•• 

Urban . 

■ 13 


.. 

• * • • 

7 • • 

0 

• « 


34 



TAm-t: n-ii! ^ 

DilsHN of l’fr*-nn^ llrtninn fl'rir Mrnnv of I.{tc]i!ionit from Non-lVoifoclIvc Occiipnfions 


; ! vlr 
ll‘ 


y<-'~ 

(.’f 


T.'.M 

MiS- 


J*r 

il) 


MI Ml I V. 


Im'u; j 

• ■•I >111-. ■ri'* ti'Mn oi'!). 

jir**jwTlV 


M-iV' 


IVli:-.!-. 

(r'l 


IVr. -ifi’ liviiitr liriiiriji illy 

nn fi'min.lllrri, 

> rlmtir'liijx nnil fiin'Io 
•M.ilri IVtmIfi 


(V 


(N) 


f.rflitte tilit.fi* 

r.'.-.-i . 

ft!.-.-. . 


L'l. I, 

Mt 


»{ ;m*‘, -‘X*v!r\-, '.Itns 
} A frr J.-lli.f,!. V- 




I"/ 


(lOi 


tNi;.*'MIM»l.r 


Itf .V’-r* m. I Vnr,:''’!iM 


^!alr• 

( 13 ) 


lVli<nlr.> 

(32) 


At! xltif* jifTi'tni liviiis prin- 
fipilly nn inr^'tni' dcrix'fvl 
fnm ii<>ri-pp<Ii;r!ivr* ariivily 


(3.1) 


lVmaI'»< 

( 33 ) 


AfcJiris t. K-ttVit li'.inJi* 


*Jffr:n’ <•/ lit'fUf r.'.f 


35 



HOUSEHOLD AND AGE ^SAMPLE^ TABLES 



TABIX Oll-LIVEUHOOD CL.VSSlvS BY AGU GUOUl’S FOR SAMPLE POPULATION 


This trthW shows tho ilistrihvitiou of oach Livelihood I'V Ajji' Group with Hural/Urbiui hreak-up. 

This lahlo furuiAu's the luimher of vnnnonieil, married ami wiilowe.! or divoreed mules aud females l»y A};<’ 
Groups with Bund/Urhati hreuk-up. Vi;^Hres for widvwved and divorced have heeii clulibed together in this table. 
I'isiures for divorced persons arc shown separately in the fly-leaf to thistaide. 


I.ivi-lili<»i(t C’l e'l-s 


, V 

.tirrit'iiltiir.il 

/— — — — ^ ^ ^ ^ 

t — It — t'iiltiv.aur- IV — -Noa*culti- 

<.t l>nil «lii>lly 111 l.iiiil wliiilU- iir lit— C'ullivnliim v.itinp (nviu'rs 
ur iinitily iittiii it tit.tinly I■tt>•mT^r^ ninl nf lioet ; 

o!!it tlii-jr niiit llifir tln-iril'-jH-Hcl.iia '• AiTiniltiiMt n-nt 

Till i| il-lx mI’.iiI' ili'jfjtcl.itil . ri-<i*o'<'r> nml 

tlii'ir iIsjH'inlanti 


/ -■ \ r-' , ■ — ■ - ^ — I 


Ate ttnisipi 




t'l 

M.it - 

Vi mntf 

Mil- . 


M;>1.- 

IVmiti-'. 

Mst,- 

tVinAti-H 

MaK"< 

t'cm.-iles 

(1) 




(-’) 

(3) 

0) 

(■*•) 

(*'•) 

(■) 


(f) 

(Jl*) 

(H) 

02) 







Andaman & Nicobar Islands (Total) 





An Am 



< 

r.p:: 

1.S13 

l.fS7 

le: 

lai 

14 

3 

t 

5 

A 

4 

0 




l'»7 

in 

01 

0 

.s 


. , 

, , 

t 

. • 

. , 

I— 1 . 




31.3 

ISO 

1-20 

is 

to 


, . 

. • 

t 

. k 

. , 

5—11 . 




.3s s 

310 

•27s 

It 

111 

r> 

, . 

, • 


. • 


15—21 . 




(Xt 

|01 

•203 

32 

.» * 

1 

.» 

3 

1 


. . 

2.1—31 « ■ 




.3t.:t 

n'.o 

203 

to 

•21 

3 

I 

1 

, . 

. * 

1 

S.’.— 11 . 




»<• • 

«I4<» 

'333 

120 

to 

IS 


, , 

. , 

1 

\ 

1 

43—51 . 




I'.': 

117 

1.3 

12 

1 



, , 

1 

1 

, , 

5.3—01 . , 




70 

10 

»»• 

0 

0 

, , 

, , 

, , 

• • 

, , 


0.3—74 . 




32 

10 

13 

1 

1 


, , 


, ^ 



75 & over 




1.3 

10 

*1 

<» 






.. 



Aee OroiiiH 


w 


All Asm 
0 

1—1 . 
5—11 . 
15—21 . 
25—31 . 
35—11 . 
45 — 5-1 . 
55—04 . 
05—74 . 
75 & over 


17 Uome/ol 


h 1 (' U'-rs 


Nttn - Ai : rh ‘ u!uirAl CIah'ok 



PiTMin *' ( inpIwHnj : drjx nd . mt ^) ilcrivi ' \\\ v\t prinrip i \ mpans nf livoliliuinl fnim 

.1 Jl . 



V— I’rotlm ii<*n «'th»r 
tfinn cultivntt<*n 

-* — 

VI — (’ommiTir 



VII- 

-Tr.oisi>i)rt 

' 

Vlll — Other i-crvw'i 
luul nii‘»ivtlant*<ius 
sinin'o.'i 

Jliito 

ri'iii.iic-i 

M. ill’s , 


‘Maliw 

I'emiili's 

< •*• 1 

I’cinnliw 

(13) 

(Ml 

(13) 

(If.) 

(17) 

(IS) 

(»') (20) 


Andaman & Nicobar Islands (Total) 


1.C50 

OGO 

100 

47 

21 

3(i 

3 

3 

no 

07 

I> 

s 

too 

173 

U 

s 

2CiS 

120 

i3 

10 

102 

137 

1!) 

1 

110 

7.3 

IH 

o 

87 

•20 

S 

3 

25 

It) 

•y 

.. 

8 

r, 

•y 

o 

0 

’*1 


1 


TS 

48 

421 

ICC 

.> 

1 

(! 

15 

.3 

12 

44 

22 

8 

11 

4 !) 

• 38 

15 

13 

IKi 

35 

20 

8 . 

lOli 

25 

15 

1 

.31 

1 !) 

!> 

1 

30 , 

4 

4 

' . 

0 

•> 

•• 

• • 

.3 

tl 

•• 

I 

.1 

i 
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TABLE C-n-UVELIHOOD CLASSES BY AGE GROUPS FOR SAMPLE POPULATION-co«f<f. 


Age Groups 


Persons 


Livelihood Classes 



r 

■■ ■ - - - 

Agricultural Classes 

■■ " 

Total 

I — Cultivators 
of land wholly 
or mainly owned 
and their depen- 
dants 

. , . ji. 

11 — Crdtivators 
of land wholly 
or mainly un- 
owned and 
their depen- 
dants 

nr— Cultivat- 
ing labourers 
and their de- 
pendants 

IV — Xon-culti- 
vatinc omiers 
of land ; Agri- 
cultural rent 
receivers and 
their depen- 
dants 

Males 

Pcmaics Males Females 

Males Females 

^ t- n 

Males Females 

Males Females 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) (4) (5) (6) 


(■) (S) (0) (10) (11) 


( 12 ) 


Andaman & Nicobar Islands (Ratal) 


AU Ages 




• 

2,135 

LSOl 

S34 

165 

147 

12 

3 

6 

S 

1 

4 

0 





73 

30 

45 

6 

7 

.. 

• 

a 

1 

• , 

• • 

1-4 . 





210 

121 

S9 

18 

10 


• 

a. 

1 

a a 

a a 

5—14 





471 

249 

222 

42 

43 

4 

a. 

a a 

.. 

a a 

A 

15—24 





479 

32S 

151 

31 

AA 

3 

A 

3 

1 

a a 

a. 

23—34 





393 

237 

loS 

15 

AA 

3 

1 

3 

.. 

• a 

1 

33-44 





273 

169 

104 

19 

IS 

A 

• a 

• a 

1 

. a 

1 

43 — 54 





13S 

104 

34 

10 

6 

• a 

• a 

• a 

1 

I 

a a 

55—64 




• 

63 

39 

24 

S 

9 

• a 

a a 


a 

.» 

aa 

65—74 




« 

19 

14 

5 

4 

1 


a a 

• a 

a 

a a 


75 &• over 




« 

12 

10 

o 

2 

-• 

• 

a a 


• • 

a 

a a 


Age Groups 
( 1 ) 


An Ages 

0 

1—4 . 

5—14 
15-24 
25—34 
35—44 
45—54 
55— G4 
C3— 74 



LivelUiood Clns^cs 

X . ... 


f “• ■■ 

Xon^Agriculturol 

- X ... » 



Persons (including dependants) wlio derive their principal means of livelihood from 

X 



V — ^Production other 
then cultivation 

JL ^ 

VI — Commerce 

a 

VU- 

-Transport 

X 

Vnr — other services 
and miscellaneous 
sources 

Jt 

Males 

» 

Females 

Males 

T r 

Females 

Males 

V 

Females 

Males 

Femalc.s 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

(16) 

(17) 

(IS) 

(19) 

(20) 

SS2 

Andaman 

, 591 

& Nicobar Islands (Rural) 

so 7 

37 

s 

ITS 

69 

22 

31 

.. 

a. 

1 

.. 

1 

0 

91 

54 

n 

1 

-■ 

3 

10 

11 

17S 

ICO 

o 

«> 

, , 

4 

23 

11 

220 

108 

10 

1 

8 

1 

53 

16 

148 

124 

s 

1 

10 

.. 

50 

9 

lie 

70 

6 

A 

S 

.. 

IS 

12 

73 

23 

1 

• • 

7 

.. 

12 

A 

oo 

14 

a • 

aa 

3 

.. 

G 

1 

c 

3 

1 

.. 


a « 

3 

1 

G 

2 

. a a 

-a 

• • 

aa 

o 

* , 


ss 



TAiu.r. iAvr,!.ni()oi) c;i.\s'ii:s iiv \(n: cuours rou ropui.ATioN 


Ar.Jttnsti ir Is’.ftMit lUthsn* 


,\fv. 




15 III lit". 


^rrn^!»■ » 

' Mnlr. 

lVn\Atr> 

M.tlf, 

IVmtU-j 

(1) 



(15) 

(U) 

(1.1) 

(K.) 

(17) 

(JS) 

(lit) 

(2..) 






Andainsn & Kicoliarlslandt (Urban) 



All Atrl . 

. 

• 

>:< 

t9 

TO 

« 

41 

40 

:i3 

PT 

«... 


» 


5 

5 

3 

1 

1 

•* 

1) 

1— . 


0 

ID 

1.7 

7 

7 

«l 

ft 

.71 

II 

M 


• 

12 

i:i 

12 


K 

4 

2<1 

27 

15-21 


• 

•ts . 

12 

1.7 

*» 

. 7 

12 

(•.:i 

lit 

2.'.-3« 


• 

11 

la 

II 

n 

JO 

S 

f.r. 

1C 

35—1*. 


• 

'.m 


12 

.*> 

1 

1 

at; 


■jr.—.'il 


• 

11 

\ 

• 

n 

o 

1 


n 

r.r,-(n 



a 

It 

O 

, • 

J 


a 

1 

05— 7*1 « , 


• 

*1 

«v 

) 

o 



It 


75 A- <iv»T . 


« 




t 


« 




iriA 


31 ) 



TABLE C-m— AGE AND CIVIL CONDITION FOR SAMPLE POPULATION 


AU Ases 


r 

Total 


foHuiiie<J 

3tsrri»<I 

V*idowed or 


Sta^e 

Perrons 

ilaJes 

FetnalM 

JIalci 

Fenialcs 


■■ 1 
FeCiale* 

Males 

rtnialcs 

o> 

1-) 

(3) 

(4) 

(53 


(‘3 

(^) 

(93 

(l«3 

AE&iBian te liieobar Jtlsnis 

TM 


Itiio 

J,0i7 

J,0JS 


72S 

^IS 

74 

JCJ 

liural 

S,I3o 

1,301 

S3i 

733 

429 

314 

C23 

31 

so 

Url'Uii 

-02 

339 

233 

30j 

125 

214 

103 

20 

no 


Age 0 

Age 1—1 



Ace S— 11 


Total 

' Total 


Total 

Vnmatrird Married 

VIdowed Or 


DJvpretil 


Ktate 

3Ia]cs 

Females 

Mates 

Females 

Hales 

Feinalcs 

Hales 

Females 

Males 

Fraiale* 

Males Females 

(13 

UIJ 

(13) 

(13) 

(H3 

m 

(10) 

(17) 

(IS) 

(19) 

(iO) 

(21) (22) 

Andaman & IHeotiar Istxait 

TM 

. 43 

CJ 

JSC 

22B 

310 

27S 

310 

277 

•• 

2 

.. 

Uural 

. 30 

45 , 

121 

80 

219 

t%nrt 

219 

^2l 

•• 

1 

.. 

Uriian 

. 13 

10 

03 

40 

G1 

.30 

Cl 

3C 


.. 

.. 


Age IS— SI 



Total 

Unmarrleil 


Married 

Widened or Dleurced 

*- - 


State 

(») 

Males 

(23) 

J'Vnialfti 

(24) 

f 

Jlnlea 

(253 

Females 

(203 

Males 

(273 

Females 

(28) 

Slale.s 

(293 

Fetnales 

(30) 

Andaman & Hieobar Island] 









TM 

. dCJ 

203 

33S 

rs 

ISS 

m 

i 

4 

Kiiral 

, 328 

151 

235 

01 

90 

8C 

3 

4 

tirlian 

. 133 

52 

100 

12 

as 

40 

1 






Ago 25— .34 

- - - 





1 

Total 

Unmarried 

Married 

A - - - 

M'idowed or Divorced 

state 

(1) 

11] 

Females 

(32) 

' Hales 
(33) 

l-Vin.nlc'i 

(31) 

Males 

(33) 

Females 

(SO) 

(•**7) 

Fein.ales 

(31) 

Andaman & Hieobar Iiinndf 









Tf.MI 

. 3C0 

SOS 

222 

S 

22H 

104 

11 

31 

Itiirnl 

237 

ir.s 

73 

R 

• 

151 

123 

10 

27 

Diliaii 

, 123 

45 

49 


71 

41 

1 

4 





Age 33— tl 






Total 

Unmairlrd 


MarrJriJ 

IVlilimrd or I)lvtirrr<I 

State 

03 

Mnl«'S 

cut} 

renial**-* 

(Jm; 

(t» 

(li) 

.Males 

(4:jj 

Fi'niat'^H j 

(t«) 

Mal**^ 

(43) 

IVinnlfS 

(10) 

Andaman fi Hieolar titandi 









•J.iil 



2S 

C 

21 1 

OS 

1C 

21 

r.nt il 

ir.> 

lot 

IS 

•* 

113 

P2 

0 

17 

rti \n ..... 

. M* 

IC 

10 

1 


U 

« 

1 


40 



ivun VM\ vN-n (I'tt < <^Nnuit>N samimj. ron i.vnoN 


(,■|n^^Irl(•«l Alislract ofDhorcMl I’cr'on'; 



.K\\ 


«• 

r'r** !•« 

.\t«' J'H 

Arr ir..ci 

t ti»r 

U) 

r.f *• !*-5 » i. 
r.) r.) 

1 ? rl 
(»' 

S > 1.* 

(') (M 

J't o-' 
l*.. (M 

ys\rt 

( •) Wv) 

on 

JV 1 

U*:) 

t Jiiir.il 








... 

// 

Tt 

.. 


.. 

- 


j; »..> 

:* 11 

Vj 

.. 

.. 


u 

1! 

I t! •->. 




•• • • 

.. 

•• 

• • 


Av 



r.-M 

.\pp r-'.-ci 

.\pt» <\r.«T4 

O) 

imi (14) 

(U) IH) 

u:) 

>lal*** iVlnatr* 

(M») ^ (IMi) 

Main 
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TABLE C-IV— AGE AND LITERACY FOR SAMPLE POPULATION 

Tliis taWc allows tlio mimlicr of literate and illiterate males and females by ago groups with Rnnil/Urban break-up. 
Persons wlio can write and read a simple letter liave been treated ns ‘Literate.’ 

The number of persons (who can road only but cannot write) are given in the abstract after the table. 
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TABLE C-IV— AGE AND LITERACY FOR SAMPLE POPULATION— coiicW. 
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Abstract Classifying those ‘Able to Read’ in Age Groups 
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TABLE C-V— SINGLE YEAR AGE RETURNS FOR SAMPLE POPULATION 

This table gives the distribiiHon of persons with Bural/Urban break-up according to their age. 

The mstructions for Enumerators to record age were as follows: 

‘ Wnto age at last ‘ birthdav ’ i.c. the actual number of completed years of age. -Write ' 0 ’ for infante below one 
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o 
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18 

10 
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TABLE C-V— SINGLE YEAR AGE RETURNS FOR SAMPLE POPULATlON-co«/(7. 
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TABLE C-V—SINGLE YEAR AGE RETURNS FOR SAMPLE POPULATION-concW, 
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TABLE D-I— LANGUAGES-conc?(Z. 
(ii) Bi'Iingaalism — condd. 
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a. 


•a 

•a 

aa 


a. 

aa 

gg 

48 llanchl . 







aa 

a. 

aa 

aa 


•a 

• a 

• a 

,a 

40 llantra 







• a 

a. 

aa 

a. 

•a 

aa 

aa 

at 

g. 

60 RadrI , . 







• a 

a. 

aa 

aa 

aa 


' aa 

■ a ’ 


61 Ranthall , 







aa 

a a 

aa 

a. 

aa 


• a 

aa 


62 Rindlit, . 







a. 

aa 

a a 

• a 

• a 

aa 

a. 

aa 

gg 

63 Siamese 







• a 

aa 


• a 



at 

aa 


64 Bamalpuri . 







aa 



aa 

*» 

a. 

at 

at 


65 Swedish • 







• a 


aa 

aa 

aa 


aa 

aa 

gg 

66 Rioghalese , 







aa 

aa 

a. 

a. 

aa 

aa 


• a 

at 

67 Savrta . . 







a. 

aa 


aa 

aa 


aa 

it 

• a 

68 Shan . . 







a 


• a 

• a 

aa 

aa 


aa 

gg 

69 Tamil . 







a 

a. 


2 

aa 

aa 

at 

at 

gg 

CO Tcluru . , 







1 


• a 

3 

aa 

1 

• a •• 

1 

• • 

ei Tbstlang 







• a 

aa 

aa 

aa 

aa 



at 

gg 

C2 Urdu 







aa 


6 

aa 

aa 

a a 

• a 


a. 

(3 VraoD . . 







33 


•• 

a. 


a a 

a a 

ta 

gg 

64 b'tia 







a. 

a. 

• • 

aa 

• a 

aa 

a a 


gg 

(5 Uaro . . 







• a 

• a 

a# 

a. 

• • 

a a 

• • 


tg 
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TABLE D-IV— MIGRANTS— cond<7. 


District, State or Coanlty where liom 
( 1 ) 

Aclaiaan & Sicolar Islacdi 

B. Coastrits in Asia heyosd India (isclodins U. S. S. B.) 

Afirhanlitan 

Burma . . . . , 

Ceylon 

Cliloa 

Xei-at 

I'aMstan 

I’.ljewhere In Asia 

C. Concirlet in EsroTe (nclndins V. S. S. R.) • 

L'nllrtl Ktnndom & Xorthem Ireland 
r.hewhere In Enrore (excluding B. S. S. lU) 

0. Countries in Africa ...... 

Vnlon of Soutli Africa .... 

E. Countries in America 

Vnllcd States .....' 

F. Countries in Australasia . . . ■ • 

Australia . . . . . . 

Et<ew|icre in Au^traia.Ia . . . 

G. Bern at Sea 

H. Birth Flace not returned 


Fetsons 

Mates 

Femates 

(-) 

(S) 



3.156 

SJ318 

S35 

3 

o 

1 

1,213 

S13 

400 

4 

3 

1 

12 

10 

o 

Ct 

50 

14 

1,830 

1.434 

410 

10 

0 

4 

34 

32 

o 

32 

31 

1 

A 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

•• 

10 

10 

, , 

10 

10 

•• 

5 

3 

o 

1 

• • 

1 

4 

3 

1 


TABLE D-V-DISPLACED PERSONS FROM PAKISTAN 


Fnit (i) Origin in Fnldsian and Year of arrival in India 


This l.siiic gives tlio details of place of origin anti time of arrival in IntUa of Displaced PcrsoiiB. 


IVrvnn^ from %Vc«l TaU^tan 



Total jxijiul.ttlon f'f 
I»l«rlier<l IVtsons 

d 

lOK* 

lOIT 

lOlH 1019 

1030 



re?>'js» 

VrinM** 

Male* 


Male* TcmalrA 

Malf** Ffmalei Males rcniale* 

Main I'enul'i 

f 

Malei Fiiiistfs 

<t) 

<-•) 

<3) <«) 

(5) 

(«) 

<n (s) 

(P> (Id) (II) (l£) 

(13) (iri 

(15) (if,) 

Asffusa t 5i;etat tiUeds 

. 1.M0 

st$ css 

.. 


£1 i: 


1 

• » ao 


IVrr.n* ffriRi raVl^^an 


iU7 JI/I- 19*0 

m 





JVryd's 

MalM 


'jl.--!'* 


I'f tr.iVi J>nia!'i 



(ID 

(1-) 

(f» 

t.-) (Jl) (il) 

Ut) (:•) 

(2-.) 

(2'-.) (27) (i-) 

.4s!iv**a £s ir.xt*!t 


Z'j 

23 

ICS 

It: £:5} i!5 

»2 T7 

5M 

£33 i £ 
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1A1UV nv 


ni'-n sun ntoNt 


I'SKJU s'^ 



TABLE D-^H-LBTXIHOOD CLASSES BY EDUCATIONAL ST.US’DARDS 

This table giTe3 the distribadoii of population in each Lirelihcfod C!d?s accoTtiiaz to Edncatic/nal Stsadards, Por-oas 
rrho do cor como up to anr of the Siaudards fT/CciSed in tho tab!® bat are Utozazo are cla^rlded under the first category, 
‘Literate’. 


J-rrl'—'.-siI CiT3?.i 


EtetU-riil Svt^ixrl 
(l) 

in Sis=ii:ij 

mint siv! . 

iritrinnn r- i_ c. in^.; 

t Arts cr M'S'se 

AH Jj'.TTVj a Z);jvcr-e? 

Cities*.'! t Art! el S-irtrt 
?Kt Grt-leste is Arts ci SsC' 



legH 

lltiisal 

0*A«s 


I— Cs:;:ts‘.'.i! u— C i-JUTti.u iii-cs:un:isi 

cilizii Isi/is-trs 

“bsHr cr ‘rb-.-rtr ssl sii'II 

dt-'dirt! 





tSSiSj- CTTi*-! 

ssd tLsO- 

<:??!S.1«S!S 

Eiili!y «.<«rs.v2 
ai-l :i."2r 

P<-r!.'.s.s 


r«=s:-i 

riit's 

r«=s:t!’ 

'rrsiM 


(2J 

(li 

(4> 

(I; 


<t> 

f-) 


&S13 

1A5T 

Its 

243 


9 

T,<;*2 

€-CCS 

l.tts 

7C2 

24f 

CO 

9 

Zh 


z 

.. 

.. 



Z2i 

ai 


S 

1 



4= 

40 


1 

• « 



i! 

SJ 


.* 

.. 



42 

CO 

z 

.. 

* • 



12 

20 


,, 





9 

n 


u 


ns.*;! 

( 1 ) 


i ifsi-f 

tl'-J 


C^Z^TZ Cfissl ; 

AirIrt’rs.'sJ 
. rrtt Irttiru* 
ssl SAs— 
dwslirt! 


rrs!rs 

<U) 

IS 

IS 


< 12 ; 


I^os-A^rirtZtsrtl Cs"<! 




PFTS' 

AssIsCs; 

depnlsi!*) 

vii'> dgfr? 

tielr prier5?iJ 


UrtZSwi Cnzs 


T ie»isrtlss<,*»!r 
•liisa caJiirat^ra 

TI-C-.rt 

rsrrrr 

V 11— Traasjert 

Tm— Other Krrirw 
sai rif-reCsawcs 

Edcca^lcsil Stas.-isri 


lilies 


JIaI« 

F'laalw 

Jlale* 

Fcrsslcs 

inies 

PertsTes 

<i) 


(13} 

OS) 

05) 

(15) 

(IT) 

(1?) 

(19) 

(29) 

tz SSSC^ 





y 





AT- 


2,«1 


557 

117 

<S3 

&4 

iSSi 

531 

ZsirtSts 


2^10 

410 

521 

iir 

3T4 

&4 

2,031 

547 

iSiCs 


21 

1 

.. 


o 


4 

— 

Jlsalcsiste cr S-UC-EiaKr Stroslstr 


S3 

Z 

14 

.. 

"59 

.• 

1?5 

19 

ia Arts cr . • 



.s. 


«* 

c 

.. 

1C 

3 

All DST^.U CT • 


9 ' 

— 

» 


n 


ZT 

7 

Gisd:ia^6 ia Arts cr Sc;?s.« 


4 


o 

.. 



SO 

5 

Pret Gitisste is Arts or Srirar* 


3 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


7 

o 

7e&e?iag 


.. 


•• 




• • 





— 

— 




— 

t 

— 

Asficcltsre • . . . * 



- 

• • 


-■ 

• - 

• • 

-• 



o 


- 

•• 

-• 

- 



CcKCEsree 


- 

- 

1 



- 

-• 

• 

X*;si 


— 


- 

-- 

-- 


- 


2It^csl ••••>• 


'• 

-- 

- 

- 

1 


c 

0 

OU«s 

• • 

.. 

»• 

.. 


C 


5 
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SUMMARY FIGURES FOR DISTRICTS 

TABLE E-SUMIMARY FIGURES BY DISTRICTS 


In tins taWo nroa, wrcontapo variation, d.'usity of populalion ami .list ribut ion of tiic population by Livelihood 
Classes are shown for these Islands with Rural/Urhan broak-ui.. Rnral/Urban fif-uie.i for area, percentage variation and 
density of population are not available. 


l.tvrtiliiwvl Cls»«« 


.tcrlnillnnil CI.a^^M 


I*.iputitl»n 


IVrr^nt.isn Ili'uilty 

Wirlill'm r — > ( — — 

I ^ 1P51 lini I— Cnlllv.niiri II— CiiIll«lon 

ISII 1(01 i<ri.inil ori.in'l 



Ati-n 

1031 

leii 

to 

IIOI 

to 

lull 



nhnliynr \riiiiiiyor 

in.’ilnlyo^rnnl milnly uno\mcJ 
nnil tli'dr nnd tticlr 

dc|wn'l.nnl< tlf’pt'ndinl^ 

— - -* ■ — * 

state and I.oc,aIlty 

In *“1. 1 ' 

Males r 

imili'* IVt-iin* 





M.tlf-n IVinilc^ 

I'cmalci 

(1) 

(dl {31 

(M 

(5» l«) 

17) 

ts) 

(0) 

110) 

(11) (12) 

(13) (14) 

Andaman & Kicolar Iilandi .... 

3.eis :a,07i 

IO.OSS 

11.310 33.703 

—83 

4- Its 

10 

11 

2,177 1,830 

01 71 

iiniAi 

sj.oir 

IJ.silS 

0,112 





2.0II0 1,701 

80 CD 

VltUAX 

8.011 

r'.sio 

2.:ri 





81 00 

G £ 

■Vliordcva— 










Itutal .... . . 

4,«tT 

S.Odl 






l.n;i; 872 

43 33 

VrI'an 

S.(U4 

T'.eio 

2,774 





81 00 

G £ 

WlmVrtcj-pnn)— tl’.ufall 

3.031 

« 

l,3<i0 





1,031 321 

44 31 

Wlmbvrlcysunl, Forest Division— tl'.nral) 

i.iia 

i.oto 

7i> 





£ 1 

.. 

Middle Andaman, Vorc^t nivWtin— {UurvD . 

• I,C90 

1.171 

110 





I 

.. 

lilcolsirs— (Knral) 

IS.OO'J 

0,321 

tt.C'tS 





2 

• • • • 


St.it(> nnd I.or.illtj' 

( 1 ) 

Andaman & Kicolar Islands 

nun.M. 

imtiAN 

Alwnlwn— 

nural .... 

Urban 

WImlwtIcyBnnJ— (Ilnral) 

WlmbcrlerennJ, Forest Division — (Iliiral) 
Middle Andaman, Forest Division — (Ilnral) 
KIcobais— <IluraI) .... 


I.U'vlIIio'^I Classes 


.\l!Tlrt»Unral 

- — - 



Xon>ARrlculiural Cla 

««es 



III— C'iUlv.ntIn^ 

IV— Xon»niUI' 
vatini wwniT* 
of land ; 
Af:rlruUnraI 
wnt r(*r«*lvrr» 
and tiirir 
Uri)Ciiilant« 

1 •- 

2Vr>ons (Includln;; doi'cmlaiit^) who dorive 
livcHhootl front 

their iirincipal means of 

nmf tliMr 
dv’iicndJint^ 

V — Production 
oilier tlian 
rnltivallon 

VI— Conwnerfc 

VII— Tran^iwi 

/ 

VIII— Other 
ForvJce? and 
mlscellsnncous 
sources 

MaK'4 reinalc^ 

Males 

Females 

Male* 

Fcinales 


Feraalea 

Males Fetuale^ 

Males Females 

(13) <10) 

(17) 

(IS) 

(13) 

(20) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

(21) 

(23) 

(20) 

SS 40 

21 

27 

10,038 

0,832 

035 

002 

737 

350 

4,370 

2,132 

S3 40 

IS 

21 

8.874 

0,101 

201 

SI 

3C3 

77 

1,009 

SS7 


0 

0 

1,702 

723 

Oil 

418 

309 

£70 

2,371 

1,245 

21 23 

10 

IS 

370 

150 

Gl 

30 

2S3 

07 

1,000 

481 


0 

0 

1,702 

723 

044 

41S 

300 

270 

2,371 

1,245 

02 18 

” 

2 

471 

183 

GO 

37 

0 

IQ 

030 

803 


3 

'• 

037 

S-2 

4 

A 

•• 


44 

16 

• • 

«F 

n 

l.QjO 

04 

IS 

0 

•• 


04 

14 

'• • • 

•• 

•• 

5,034 

5,074 

159 

.. 

74 

, . 

103 

14 
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List of Agents in India from whom Government of India Publications arc 

available as on 31-12-54. 


AGRA 

Cnsli^h IK'ok Dcrot. T;tj Rond. 

Modern Wool. Dert't. ■*. Ta} Road. 

National llooV lUwe, Joonimandi. • 

\V.idiia\\a & Co.. Raja Mandi. ! 

AHMEDAR.VD ' 

ChandraVanl Cliiinanl.rl Vora, Gandhi Ro.ad. 
n.ari Mar llooV & Siaiionct>' Matt. 

Indradlianu WooV; Ho«''C Ltd., Mi«.sion Road, ' 

Dhadra. 

New Order ttooV Co., tilli^ Rtidpe. 

AJMER 

WooMand, 66?. Madarpatc. 

Raivntana RooL lloii'e. 

Oxford Rook Centre, Rcawnr Road. 

AKOLA 
RaLxhi. M.G. 

ALLAH ARAD 

Ccntr.il Root; Deeot, d.!, Johnson Ganj. 

Kitahi<tan, 17.A. Kamb Nehru Road. 
l,aw Root; Co.. R.R. No. 4. All'ctt Road. 

Rant Narain Lai, 1, RanV Road. 

SludenK Friend', ZZi, Hewc'.t Road. 

Supdl.. Prinline. Sts.. U.P. 

L'nucrsal Rook Company. 

Uniscrxiiv Rook Apeney (of Lahore!, P.R. No. 6?. 
Wliceler it Co.. A.H. 

ALW.AR 

Jaina General Store', Rar.ara Rarar. 

AMR.ALA CANrr. 

Enpli'h Rook Depot. 

Sohan Lai PuMieation'. 

AN AND 

Charoter Rook St.all, Station Road. 

AMRITSAR 

Sikh Publishinp Houjc Ltd., Court Road, 
n.AN.ARAS 

Students Friend', University Gate. 

B.anaras Hook Corporation, University Road, 
P.O. Lanka. 
n.ANCi.ALORE 

Hanpalore Rook Centre. Subedcr Chitrani Road. 
Curator, Govt, Rook Depot (Director of Ptp. A: 
Sty. & Pubn'.). 

Standard Book Depot. Atenue Road. 

State' Businc" Syndieatc, P.R. No. 10. 

The Bangalore Prc", Lake View, Mysore, P.O.B, 
No. 7. 

Vichar S.thitya Ltd., Balcpet. 

Book Emporium M/s. S.S., IIS, Mount Jay Road, 
Basvengudi P.O. 

BAREILLY 

National Book Depot, Biharipura. 

BARODA 
Good Companions. 

DHAGALPUR 

Dealers Welfare Syndicate, 13, Anant Ram Lane, 
Bhagalpur-2 (Bihar). 

BHOPAL 

Supdt., State Govt. Press. 

BOMBAY 

B. M. Santilal & Co., 93, Narayan Dhuni Street, 
Charles Lambert & Co., P.O. Box No. 1032. 
Co-operators Book Depot, 9, Bake House Lane, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road. 

Current Book House, Hornby Road. 

Current Technical Literature Co., Ltd., 133, 
Mahatma Gandhi Ro.ad. 

International Book House Ltd., Ash Lane, Mahat- 
ma Gandhi Road. 

Lakhani Book Depot, Bombay-4. 

New Book Co., K.itab Mahal, lSS-190, Hornby 
Road. 

Popular Book Depot, Lamington Road. 

Raj Kamal Publications, Himalaya House, 
Hornby Road. 

Taraporcvala Sons & Co., M/s. D.B. 

Thacker & Co. 

Tripathi & Co., N.M., Princes Street. 

Wheeler & Co., A.H., 249, Hornby Road. 

Sunder Das Gian Chand, 163, Samuel Street. 

Supdt., Ptg. & Sly., Queens Road. 


CALCUITA 

Chakrasariy Chalierjcc <fc Co,, Ltd., 15, College 
Siiu.ire. 

Chattcijcc Ac Co., 3, Bacha Ram Chattcrjcc Lane. 
Hindu Libr.ary, 69-A. Bol.aram De Street. 

Lahiri A Co.. Ltd., S.K. 

M. C. Sarl.ar Ac Son' Ltd.. 14, B.inkim Chatterjee 
Street. 

Newman A: Co. 

Oxford Book Ac Sty. Co.. 17, P.rrk Street. 

U. C.uubr.iy Ac Co., Ltd., Kent Hou'c, P-33, Mis- 
sion Road Exln. 

Roy Choudhury A: Co., N.M., 72, Harri'on Ro,ad. 
S.ul.ar A. Son' Ltd.. B.C.. l/l/lc. College Square. 
Thacker Spink Ac Co. (1933) Ltd. 

Wheeler Ac Co.. A.H., IS, Nct.aji Subhas Road._ 
Zciologie.il Soeiciy of India. 34, Chittaranjan 
Avenue. 

ClLANDAUSl 
Mad.in Mohan. 

CHANDIGARH 
SiipJi., Ptg. A; Sty., Punj.ib, 

COCHIN 

S.ir.i'\'al Corporation Ltd., Main Bazar Road. 
CLtlTACR 
Ctilt.aek Law Time'. 

rr.ibhai K. Mahap.atra, Chandni Giowk. 

. Prc*' Ofliecr, Ori"a Seett. 

Utkal Store'. B.alm B.iz.ar. 

DF.llRA DUN 
Jugal Ki'hote & Co. 

DELHI 

Alma Ram A; Son'. Ka'hmere G.atc. 

• B.ihri BtO' . lys. I-a.ip.al Rai Market, 

Ibwa Ilatki'lian Daw Bcdi (V'ijay General Agen- 

cic'), 9 E, SaJar Tliana Ro.aJ. G.l’.O. Box 
:027. 

Federal Law Book Depot. Ka'hmere Gate. 

General Bo.ak Depot, 53S 39, Egerton Road. 
P.O. Box No. :;o. 

Imi'cnal Publishing Co., 3, Fai? Bazar, Darya Ganj, 
ln.iian .Anny Book Depot. 3, D.aryaganj. 

J.ama J; Bro'.. J.M., Mori Gale. 

Mctropolit.'.n Book Co., Delhi Gate. 

N. C. Kansil A- Co.. Delhi Gate. 

New Stationery House. Subzimandi. 

Yoiincm.in A Co. (Regd.). Egerton Road. 

D1 IAN BAD 

Ismg Co-operative Stores Ltd. 

Indian School of Mines Ac Applied Geology. 

Diiuniu 

Tlie Student' Library, D.K. Road. 

ERNAKULAM 
Bharat Stores. 

FEROZEPORE 
English Book Depot. 

1 GAUHATl 
Kit.ib Ghar. 

GIRIDIH 
Popular Traders. 

GORAKHPUR 
Halchal Sahitya Mandir. 

GWALIOR 

Jain & Brothers. M.R., Sarafa Road. 

Saraswati Sadan (Loyal Book Depot). Supdt.. 
Ptg. Ac Stv., M.B. 

HARDWAR 

Shri Sewa Kunj, Dooksclicns. 

HOSHIARPUR 
Parkash News Ageney. 

Universal Rook Stores. 

HYDERABAD (Dn.) 

Hyderabad Book Depot. 

Swaraj Book Depot, I36S. Lakri Ka Pul, 

Director, Govt. Press (Publications). 

INDORE 

Literature P.alace, 31, Sanyogitaqaqj. 

Rupayana, Rampunvala Buildings. 

Shri Indore Book Depot, 33, Mahatma Gandhi 
Ronu. 

• Has a SHTneh at Klian Market m name of Bahri 
Sons* 



List of Agents in India from whom 

available as on 

JAIPUR QTY 

Garg Book Co., Tripolla Bazar. 

Upper India PubJishing House. 

Van! Mandir. Swai Man Singh Highv/ay, 

Supdt., Ptg. & Sty, Depu,, Rajasthan. 

JAMMU (Tawij 

Krishna General Stores, Raghunath Bazar. 

JAM NAGAR 
Sviadeshi Vastu Bhandar. 

JHANSI 

Bhatia Book Depot, Sadar Bazar. 

English Book Depot. 

JODHPUR 
Dwarka Das Fathi. 

Kitab Ghar, Sojati Gate. 

JUBBULPORE 

Modem Book House, Jawahcrganj. 

JULLUNDUR CITY 
Excelsior Book Depot. 

Hazooria & Sons, Mai Hiran Gate. 

Jain General House. 

University Publishers. 

KANPUR 
Advani & Co. 

Sahitya Niketan. 

Universal Book Stall, The Mall. 

KARNAL 
Malhotra & Co. 

KODARMA 

The Bhagw’ati Press, P.O, Thumsitclaiya. 

KHURJA 

Bharati Mandir, 31-C, Nai Basti. 

KOLHAPUR 

Maharashtra Grantha Bhandar. 

KOZHIKODE 
K R. Brothers. 

KUMTA 

S, V, Kamat, Booksellers, Kumta N.K. 
LUCKNOW 
Balkrishna Book House. 

British Book Depot, 84, Hazratganj. 

Law Book Agency, 29A, Kachery Road. 

Ram Advani, Hazratganj. 

Universal Publishers Ltd., Plaza Building. 

Upper India Publishing House Ltd. 

Literature Place, Aminabad Park. 

LUDHIANA 
Lyall Book Depot 
Mohindra Brothers, Kalchery Road. 

MADRAS 

Accounts Test Institute, P.O. 7G0, Egmorc. 

C. Subhash Chelty & Co., Triplfcane, 

Devine Trading Co., 22, Namasi'.aya Mudali Street, 
Triplicane, 

Higginbothams. 

K Krishnamurty, Mount Road. 

Presidency Book Supplies, 8, Pycrofts, Triplieane, 
Supdt., Govt, Press, Mount Road. 

Varadachary & Co. 

MADURAI 

Vivekananda Press, 48, West Masi Street 
MANGALORE 

U. R. Shenoy & Sons, Car Street 
MASULIPATAM 

M, Shcshachalam & Co, 

Trivani Publishen. 

MEERUT 
Hind Chitra Press. 

Prakash Educations Stores, Near Tchsil. 

University Book Depot. 

Loyal Book Depot, Chhipi Tank. 

MYSORE 

H- VcnJ-aiaramiah Sons. 

VcJyar.idhi Book Depot, Hundred Feet Road. 

J. Nanumal ii. Sons, Lansdowne Buildings. 
NAGIANA 

Gojal Brothers, Bookseke.'s, etc. 

NAGPUR 

S-Tit., Go-.t.Pri.'.ti.-.g (M.P.). 

V. r'tcm Bock Depot 

New Hook Depot, Moch No. 3, SitabuldL 
NAINITAL 
Ccnt’-l Book Depot 


Government of India Pnblications are 
31~12rS4—contd. 

NEW DELHI 

Amrit Book Co,, Connaught Circus. 

Bhawani & Sons, Connaught Place. 

Bod Raj Marwah, Shop No, 65, Pusa Road 
Market, Karol Bagh. 

Central News Agency, Connaught Place. 

^plre Book Depot, 278, Aliganj, Lodhi Road. 
English Book Stores, G, Block, Connaught 
Circus. 

Faqir Chand Marwa & Sons, Khan Market 
Jain Book Agency, Connaught Place. 

Navyug Traders, Ori^nal Road, Karol Bagh, 
Oxford Book & Stationery Qo., Mndia House. 
Rama Krishna & Sons (of Lahore) 13/13, 
Connaught Place. 

Saraswati Book Depot, 15, Lady Harding Road, 
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I!. TIip IVn;i!p 

S:i ; i* ’.vt'.li (•.i.-.r. — '.l.i NiPiil’JUf :• 
lo n ro-nt)'* :piy riirc- r.roiip iu>:n th<' n\''irl,"liic' 

of Aiidnir.r.r.- . UnforUitinfcly r.'. the Nicolian-c do :iol 
PTM- •; ri I oV.rctivc njfintiry It Ir v( ry dlfllniU to nfllUato 
tl-.cir. v.T.-! l or oMt.Mit j'.rotiiv; of luimHU 

Ixinr-'. thro’.irli folI:-!or<* or t'f;!rf!:. Allliotuth ,nt tlmo:: 

td/ilic. ti;i .r fiili-.-luti' li:,w lirtdly .-i!)V :<ilid 
to oiler <\n< r to their ji:i l hirlory. They ore certainly 
:in :i!!rJe!;t rare of jv-ople iilenlilh’d O'' Lojetihe (Nahcd 
pco])h') ff I. T in," (r>7:! A.n.) or the .L<iiil;alilttilti.t of 
the Arab mariner: (lilil A.D.) or Marco Polo's iVrcnrc- 
Tttnt. There is di-rmitc historical cvlcienrc of the Second 
Rajendra Clio'a':: conqiie.-t of Car Nicobar (Kar I3\vipa) 
and Ore n Ni- rt!>ar (Nac Dwip-i). Kven to-day n little 
stream In Great Nicobar is called 'Ganna' and a village 
in Tere:-.a is Irnown as ‘bnlf-hml’ which b sunnestlve 
of past Hindu inlluenee. Rnl this Is only Identincation 
in i'olation and not within any ethnic firoup- 

Here anain the Ramayana has not only identined 
them but claimed lliem as children of tlie <Indian soil. 


When Suipiva, the Itinc of the Great race of Banaras, 
was ordetirii; a mars rahy of nil his troops he mentioned: 

•' Kin .iro labclanilayaii 
Tamalahannharrinah 
Natihclncannl] Cliaihn 

Te.am Shanlrhya na vidyate." 

(.Si'.minnii al o my cuuiille:.-; v.irsals wlio build their 
home - on tlie heaeh, or live in turnnlu forests, and live 
on coconiil.'.,) 

The Nicobaiere are the former type of coconut- 
I atini: variety o! luimaii hcinitr:. Several thousand years 
ii.Ae ji ! 1,1 ;iiice and there has not been the slinhlcsl 
I h.ii.i;e III the mode of lifi- «i[ the Nicobarosc. 

Tncre i' aim miinerour. other internal evidence: 

(i:) lim'.e Ircquentiy the Ramayana describes 
Uanara-- ar; lined — :ome Nicobarese 

iiill answer to that dcrcriplion. 

(Iij Tile mam load of tills race was "/ala and mtila " 
tfrult;. and roots) and even to-<iay the Nico- 
barc e live on ci’eonut yams, pandanus and 
b:m:ma' . 

(<■) Tile.: n.u. cular jirowesr- has alway.s been 
em})ha't:ed in the Rainayatia. The modem 
Nicobatc.e i’ reputed for his brawns — 

» !!ti. I.'.. ihrorid-ciicsted) and “.'110110- 
h!i!i;it " (lo:i;;-arnied). 

(ill 'I lie H:n:i:a'. <iid not po'sess any . murderous 
— and (ou);iit with rocks or stones 
»>r twii; . To-day, barriiii; a small bow which 
•hie to If. mechanircd arraiiGcments seems an 
tiin'ivaiio;i. tlie Nicoharere do not po.iscss any 
iii'liument of ki'liiiG. Tliclr bipGcst weapon 
• if oileiice is a quarter stall. 

(>■} l.tlie the IJaii.’.rar. of Raiii.ayana, their main sport 
»■ vvic'tllii);. 

tfi Tlie de.oratiec wooden fretwork which the 
Nicoliatc't; .-iiVixe.. to the prow of his canoe 
remind', one of tlie eNeollcni wood carving 
i>.‘ the bier in which the corp.-c of Bali was 
c.iriii'd for cremalioti — it was " drinnofcnrmo- 
loIiliij.-i.'iitM ". I.C., dceoratwl willi wood carv- 
iii;: work. 

(■(1 The Banara hoiees have alway.s been described 
a: Gulias “ tcaves). This lo my mind 

r-ecm.s lo refer to a particular type of house 
which looli.s like a cave. It could not have 
seferretl lo isivc.s literally as the internal 
liitines and funii'-hiiigs described could not 
po.nbly he found m caves. Those who have 
reen tlie Nicobarese beehive type huts will 
at once reali'-e how these can be aptly 
described as " Guhn.s " (caves). Standing on 
stilts’, with just a little aperture for egress 
and iiiKi’e.’!.’, and a hir.h donic-likc thatched 
roof, dark and cool inside, they would always 
give one the imprc-sioti of a “ Guha 

(Ii) Mention is also app’.’opriate perhaps of their 
fondness for wearing their loin-cloth with a 
tall at the end, which was also the Banara 
custom — ;;oiiio of them u.spd to wear even 
long tails like a cow’s tail' (Golnrigitl). 

(i) Even the psychological trails are common to 

hoUi. Hanuniaii scolds the army as “ A'ifyn- 
masthirn cliittnli ", t.c., having a grass-hopping 
mind, unsteady. It is so oven to-day. It is . 
very dilllcult to make the Nicobarese stick to 
anything for a reasonable length of time. 

(j) Again Angnda, in pious rage against his sove- 

reign and uncle Sugriva for his sins of omis- 
sion and commission, preferred a last unto 
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They use bows and arrowsf and spears 2 nade of 
betel m\t stalks with a groove near the spear-head. 
The spear, alter a thrust, is twisted and the lance breaks 
and the spear-head remains inside the body. 

In the old days the cane that the coastal people col- 
lected from them found a clandestine passage to Malaya 
by Chinese brigs. With the opening of a branch of the 
local trade agents at Kondul, the people will be able 
to have -normal trade in canes. 


IV. The Movement of Population 

The last half a century has registered a considerable 
increase in the Nicobarese population. Below is a com- 
parative table of distribution and movement of popula- 
tion island by island: — 




lOSI 1941 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

G.ir Nicolmr 

• 

. S.374 . . 

7. 182 

(1,0.87 

5,.7,50 

3,4.51 

Chowra 

« • 

. 1,07(1 .. 

(il5 

234 

348 

522 

Tcress.a 







and 

Bompoka . 

7-’ r • 

i.ij 

. 59(1 . , 

5Qii 

040 

(1.50 

702 


East Kntrhall 2401 


the total number of deaths being 225 and 
destruction of all English knowing youth of 
Car Nicobar by the Japanese during their 
occupation numbering about 100. Besides the 
1941 figures contain an element of guess work 
too. It is thus very unlikely that there has 
been a slowing down in the process of multi- 
plication through biological and economic 
forces. 

(c) Chowra which Lowis in 1921 apprehended was 

declining rapidly in her population, has 
rallied round to an amazing extent, the pre- 
sent population being nearly 500 'per cent, 
more than that of 1921. 

(d) The central group has recorded a 50 ner cent. 

increase while even the southern group has 
gone up by 200 per cent. 

(e) Here also there is a slight preponderance of 

males over females (vide table at page XXV). 
Promiscuity of sexual intercourse is thus 
frequent. But such extra-marital relation- 
ship in these islands has always a sentimental 
basis. The humid climate and beautiful sur- 
roundings have, perhaps, made the people a 
little over-sexed. 

nensUff-The density of population per island is as 


West Katchnll 

Oaniorta 

Trinkat 

Nancowry . 

Little Xicobnr 
(I’ulo Milo) 
Koudui 

Gi-cat Xicobar 

Less Indians . 


244 I 
(US y 

ns 

. 122 . 

197' 

47 . 
nil. 
Total 



• 

ISUKOS 

Aeea 

PoPCtATIOK DeXSITY 

1.551 .. 1.041 1.071 

1,105 1,095 

Car Xicobar 

49 so. milc.s 

8,374 

170 



ChonTa . . . . 

3 

I,07ti 

358'7 



Teressa . . . _ 

34 

523 

IS 



Bompoka 

4 „ 

7.') 

IS 



Camorta .... 

58 

018 

10'7 



Nancowiy 

19 

322 

T7 

405 .. 245 21(i 

272 103 

TWnknt . . , . 

0 „ 

IIS 

19*0 



Katchall .... 

62 

493 

9*5 



Little Nicobar (Polo Hilo) . 

58"5 „ 

197 

0*3 

2,002 n.3S0 S.2-IS 

7,991 5,902 

Kondul .... 

0-5 „ 

47 

94 

inn onn 


Great Xicobar . 

333 

• 101 

0-4S 


Total 11,5102 12,252 9,589 S,24,S 7,991 5,902 

Shom-Pen (Estiiunted) . 20 . . 200 375 375 34S 

The Shom-Pens were never enumerated and previous 
reports indicate that complete enumeration of the popu- 
lation of the southern group and some of the central 
group of islands was not done. So there is an element 
of guess work in the previous figures. The figures for 
1941 and 1951 include some non-Nicobarese. So far as 
1951 is concerned their total is not likely to exceed 100 
and a correct picture will be obtained after complete 
tabulation figure. The 1941 figures include about 200 
non-Nicobarese. 

(a) There has thus been an almost 100 per cent. 

increase in the Nicobarese population during 
the last 50 years. This increase, however, 
does not appear to be steady. It started ivith 
a spurt of 331 per cent, in 1901-1911 and 
then slowed down during the next two 
decades till it reached the original rate by 
1931-1941. 

(b) The slight decrease in the total population 

during this census is due mainb’ to the heai'y 
toll in life taken by poliomyelitis in 1947-194S, 


r..^vlulung c.ciimnTca Miom-l'en-s. 

The density of Chowra is appalling but as these 
people live off the rest of the country by their wits, the 
restriction of territory does not very much worry them 
Car Nicobarese have to spread into other islands. The 
movement is already in progress. Normal economic 
forces are bound to iron out this unevenness in the dis- 
tribution of population. The limiting factor according 
to Bonnington is the coral-line soil necessary for growth 
of coconut plants. The plantations in Andamans show 
that coral-line soil is not essential; besides, in Great 
Nicobar, Camorta and Katchall plenty of suitable soil 
B available. The writer seems to think, however, that 
the innate exclusiveness and aversion to outsiders of 
the inhabitants of the various islands of southern and 
central groups are responsible for the concentration of 
population in smaller areas. Bishop Richardson men- 
uons in his report on enumeration in Kondul and Great 
Nicobar that some villagers definitely non-cooperated 
the census party, although for a very brief period. 
Ram Islon of Nancowrj* did not seem to be very hanny 
over settlement of Car Nicobarese in her supposed 
domain while the Rani of West Katchall seemed to 
relish the_ idea. More inter-communication and steady 
contact will resolve this difficulty. But a spread-om 
is imperative. 


t Note — ^They have no bows or arrows ; only long spears or javelins. — ^A.K.G. 
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(c) Mention inu.-it bo innilo ot the regular and cere- 
monial dances of the Nieobnrese. In Car Nicobar, the 
dance is confined to temaies (so far as the writer has 
seen) who arrange themselves according to size and 
form a ring witli a little gap in the end. A bonfire o{ 
dried coconut husks and leaves is lighted in the middle 
am; the whole party rhythmically describes this parted 
ring from tme etui to the other. There is hardly any 
accompaniment and the music is very soft and inter- 
mittent, Tlie entire art is in the loot-work o£ the 
females. But in Great and Idttlc Nicobars, males and 
females join hand in hand forming a complete ring and 
humming a moaning ttmc, suggestive of the sound of 
surf breaking on tiie beaeli. It is something like the 
oid ‘Kasa* daitcc of India but the rhythmic movement 
is confined up to tlic waist only. 

Dock.ed in multi-eolonred but spare garments, this 
happy species of Home Sapiens, singing, dancing, racing, 
wrestling and then lazing away on the beach, perhaps 
intoxicated Iw tiie uiieo of tlicir native trees, give one 
the impression of Tennyson’s Loins Enters. Their life 
is not one mad rnslr for conquest of nature but a slow 
and easy movement a'^similating all the good things of 
nature in the current of their life. Sustained labour is 
not undestalicn as it is not needed. Nature is bountiful 
to them :;n.l what they ran gel \\dthoul much 
cfTort i.; cnougli and adequate. Ali.ous Huxley 


ri.r.htly .say.:; 

“ Modern man no longer regards nature a.s being 
in any .sense divine and feels perfectly free to bc- 
liave ' towards her as an over-winning conqueror 
and tyrant. The spoils of recent technological im- 
perialism have been enormous ; but 

such acts oi ‘hubris’ directed against nature are 
gcnerallv accompanied by corresponding disadvanl- 


Wliotlicr the not result of tliis elaborate debit and 
credit operations is a genuine progress in virtue, 
happinc.s.s, charity and intelligence is something we 
can never definitely determine.” 


VII. ViHai.es 

A village is ring of huts with an open space in the 
middle, spotlessly clean and covered with sand from 
the beach. This is used for village sports, meetings, 
etc. The hu.s arc practically devoid of any material 
possessions but full of wooden statues and other works 
of art. A piece of wood, carved out on sides at regular 
intervals to be used for foot-hold, generally serves the 
purpose of a ladder. The surroundings of the village 
arc generally vor.v clean except in Teressa and some 
viUagc.s ot Naneowry which have a rather dirty look. 
When this fact was pointed out to some of the villagers 
in Nancowrv they started cleaning up and on the writer’s 
next visit four months’ later, the surroundings were 
quite clean. Each village in Car Nicobar has an ‘Al 
panam * or a guest house on the beach where travellers 
may slay as long as they like as guests of the villagers, 
Chowra hn.s a siring of such ‘ Al panams owing to con- 
stant pilgrimage of people of the other islands, perhaps. 
In a village in Car Nicobar was seen a communal Idt- 
chen, where women of every household cook^ in turn 
and the whole community mess together. This is not 
common in other islands, perhaps. 

vm. Production and Trade 
The economic activity of this community consists in 
the simple vocation of attending to coconut groves and 
growing yams, plucking the fruits and drying coconuts 


in a very crude fasliion (by placing the kernel on a 
platform over a sort of furnace without any controlled 
temperature) ajid then bartering this copra for neces- 
sities and luxuries. Both male and female take part in 
tlic process and botli sexes are economically active. 
The nccessit3' for a copra-drjdng plant has been felt 
and the Government have sanctioned a loan for starting 
one on a co-operative basis. In Car Nicobar, each 
village has a little co-operative trading society called 
“ Panam Hlneng ” wliich arranges for sale of the village 
produce to the authorised agents and distribution of 
consumer goods to villagers in return. The best part of 
this trade is in the form of barter although now-a-days 
cash p.ayment is not ver.v uncommon. These societies, 
inspired bj’ Mr. Majid, the then Chief Commissioner 
and nursed by Shri B, N. Sharma, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Nicobars, have done exceptionally well in course 
of the last three years. The total profit of these socie- 
ties during this period amounted to Hs. 1,25,231-1-0. 
Tlic people arc liappy, the agent is saved the bother of 
individual coilcclion and the administration can ensure 
proper control through them. 

in other islands up to 1949, there was no arrange- 
ment for trade and the entire volume of trade was in 
the hands of tiie Chinese from Malaya who mercilessly 
exploited the people and gave them dops and drinks 
in lieu of their copra. But the Government Agent has 
now opened branches in all the islands of the central 
group and has just opened another in Kondul in Great 
Nicobar. Trade is now taking proper shape. The 
administration has also established two police out-posts, 
one at Camorta and the other at Kondul, with wireless 
stations to counter-act the clandestine activities of the 
Chinese. 

Internal trade is even more interesting.- The exis- 
tence of suitable timber in Great Nicobar has resulted 
:n the people of that island specialising in canoe-build- 
ing. They supply big ocean-going canoes to all the 
islands. Finishing touches are given to these canoes by 
the expert builders of Cliowra. Their superior spiritual 
knowledge is also utilised in the proper consecration 
of the canoe toward off evil spirits. 

The pottery clay of Teressa is used by the potters 
ot Chowra for making earthenware and the entire 
supply of this commodity is in their hands. The writer 
had the opportimitj* of observing the dexterity with 
which the Chowra potter makes his strong and durable 
pots, entirely without any mechanical aid like a potter’s 
wheel. 

Lowis remarked in 1921 tliat the manufacture of 
clay cooking pots is tabooed on every island except 
Chowra, whereas the spirits have ordained that pig and 
certain other forms of food may be cooked only in these 
earth pots. The Chowra people also insist on the deals 
in canoe being made through them and thus make a 
middleman’s profit. 

I would only saj' that if we, in the present inter- 
national context, adopt such a simple division of economy 
according to the capabiiifj’- of the man and the produc- 
tivity of the land, -irithout all nations competing in a 
technological race to produce things which are not in 
their line — much of our troubles would be resolved. I 
don’t think the Chowraman charges the others for any 
unproductive labour. As said before, the canoe is defi- 
nitely attended to and given finishing touches. It is 
not a mere observance of a ritual of consecration. It is 
also common knowledge that cooking in earthen pots is 
more hygienic than in otlier metallic or chemical utensils 
which in anj’ case could not have been available to them. 
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(t'> ?.!cntio:i tnt:. ! In; macic of tho ivRular and ccrc- 
nionial <!ai‘.ci’ t.f Uk- Nifonarcic. In Car Nicobar, the 
dnnrt' ri’ni'ir.c.i K> tiMna’c.- (lO far as Ibc writer has 
seen' who arrani;',' thcnvo’ivcs accordinu to size and 
fiTin a rini; wi'di a hi'.ie cap in tlie end. A honflrc of 
dr;, d (O. i-rml hvi -!: aiul Icnvcr. i.s lichted in the middle 
ti’.f w;:. ,t dcycriiics lln.s partcii 

ri:;,: itr.'r. <'M.- <•:;.! t-; o’lur. Tlicrc i.s linrdly any 
ar.'.iT.j'r.iv.tiu ;r. .;!;•! tl)i' Jin:‘i!’ »■= very .'•'ofl and inlcr- 
rnit'a;;:. TJ:e intsro art v n) tlie toot-worl: of the 
tc.v,.-.U- . Hot in Cn-at and i.itt'.o Nicohars, males and 
{c n.“.\". jo n hand in lianrt formin;; a complete ring and 
lunnr.-.ini; .-i n-.n.mvnj; Inne. Mici'.os'ivc of the .sound of 
;urf Inc.ildnr. * n tin- l'c;;rh. It is something liltc the 
• r.: ' .'..i-- " id ind.;; bn' the rltytljmie movement 

ij nn.rn'.i d. up to the waist only. 

Di i':;i d m mtiitf. o^.'.nred but spare g.armcnt.<, this 
happy ;p - if of H. me S.~.pions. singing, dancing, racing, 
wre tling .atvl tiicn ’;.r.inr. aw.ty on the bench, perhaps 
if.;. i ’.-v '.if' inifi of tlii'ir native irLCS, give one 
the impri" ten <d Tmtny.-on's Lotus Eaters. Their life 
i- oni' tnr-i m h for coiujue.-; of nature hut a slow 
and on V ;n.>vea;ent a-, iimlating all the good thing.s Of 
n.".;;ire in the ritrrent of tlicir life. Sustained Labour is 
It i no; i-.fffif a Nn’.ure is I-.oun'ifu! 

:: ! wln-it ti;'".- can get without much 
i n ;!i . nd .•uiftntate Ah.ous Huxley 


t; 


in-.. 


(.’Tiir; 

rirhtly 


.Mod-rn man no longer regards nature as being 
in ativ ; cTi! e divine and fcc.r* perfectly free to be- 
have ’ tow.rd;- ht.r ,as .an over-winning conqueror 
and iyr:.n*.. The spods of recent tceh’.iciiogical im- 

perialnm I'.r.ve liven enormous; but 

such act; of ‘hubris* directed again.«t nature arc 
r.vn'-rnlly r.eeompanicd by corrc.'iwnding disadvant- 
njic ’s 

V.'hcthcr tho net rc.“ult of tlii.s elaborate debit and 
credit Vp-rations is a gcrminc progrc.ss in virtue, 
happir.e , chanty and intelligence is something we 
f:;i‘r:..vir dti'nilc].' (Utenmne." 

VH. Vill.aec.s 

A V.lhij'.c is ring of lmt.s with an open space in tho 
middle, spaf.e/.'ly c'.oa:> and covered with sand from 
the bva'*h. This is used for village sports, meetings, 
e'c. "li-.f iv..- :.ri. ivacticaiiy cievosd of any m.aloriai 
po'ses.'ions but full of wooden statues and other works 
of art. A piece of wood, carved out on sides at regular 
intervals to be used for foot-bold, generally serves the 
purpo-c of a ladder. The surroundings of the village 
arc reacrallv very elea:i c::cPi>t in Tcressa and some 
vill.-.g.j^ "or Naivowry which have a rather dirty look. 
When this fact w.as pointed out to some of the villagers 
in Xnnt-'.v.rv Ihcv started cleaning up and on the writer’s 
next visit ‘four months’ later, the surroundings were 
quite e'ean. Each village in Car Nicobar has an 'A1 
panam ' or a guc.st house on the beach where travellers 
may stay as long as the3’ like as guests of the villagers. 
Cho'vra has a string of such * Al panams owing to con- 
stant pilgrimage of people of tho other islands, perhaps. 
In a village in Car Nicobar was seen a communal kit- 
chen, -.vherc women of every* household cook^ in turn 
and the whole community mess together. This is not 
common In other islands, perhaps, 

VUI. Production and Trade 
The economic activity of this community consists in 
the simple vocation of attending to coconut groves and 
growing yams, plucking the fruits and drj’ing coconuts 


ill n very crude fashion (by* placing the kernel on a 
pl.alform over a sort of furnace without any controlled 
tcinperature) and then bartering this copra for neces- 
sities and lu.xurics. Both male and female take part in 
the proce.ss and both sc.xcs are economically active. 
The necessity for a copra-drying plant has been felt 
and the Government have sanctioned a loan for starting 
one on a co-operative basis. In Car Nicobar, each 
vill.nge lin.s a little co-operative trading society called 
“ Piin.tm Hineng " which arranges for sale of the village 
produce to the authorised agents and distribution of 
rnn.ijumcr goods to villagers in return. The best part of 
this tr.idc i."? in tho form of barter although now-a-days 
cnsli p.iymcnt is not very uncommon. These societies, 
inspired by Mr. Majid, the then Chief Commissioner 
and nur.i^cd by Shri B. N. Sharma, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Nicobars, have done e.xccptionally well in course 
of the last llirce years. The total profit of these socie- 
lic.s during this period amounted to Rs. 1, ‘25,2, 31-1-0. 
The people arc happy, the agent is saved the bother of 
individunt collection and tho administration can ensure 
proper control througli them. 

in other island.s up to 19-19, there was no arrange- 
ment for trade and the entire volume of trade was in 
the liands of tlie Chinese from Malaya who mercilessly 
exploited tlie people and gave them dops and drinks 
in lieu of tlicir copra. But the Government Agent has 
now opened branches in ail the islands of the central 
group and has just opened another in Kondul in Great 
Nieob.nr. Trade i.s now t.iking proper shape. The 
admini.stration has also established two police out-posts, 
one at Camorta and the other at Kondul, with wireless 
stations to counter-act the clandestine activities of the 
Chinese. 

Internal trade is even more interesting. The exis- 
tence of suitable timber in Great Nicobar has resulted 
n the people of that island specialising in canoe-build- 
ing. They supply big ocean-going canoes to all the 
islands. Finishing touches are given to these canoes by 
the c.xperl builders of Cliowra. Their superior spiritual 
knowledge is also utilised in the proper consecration 
of the canoe toward oft evil spirits. 

The pottery* clay of Tercssa is used by the potters 
of Chowra for making earthenware and the entire 
supply of this commodity is in their hands. The writer 
had the opportunity of observing the dexterity with 
which the Chowra potter makes his strong and durable 
pots, entirely without any* mechanical aid like a potter’s 
wheel. 

Lewis remarked in 1921 that the manufacture of 
clay* cooking pots is tabooed on every island except 
Chowra, whereas the spirits have ordained that pig and 
certain other forms of food may be cooked only in these 
cartli pots. The Chowra people also insist on the deals 
in canoe being made through them and thus make a 
middleman’s profit. 

I would only* say that if we, in the present inter- 
national context, adopt such a simple division of economy 
according to the capability of the man and the produc- 
tivity* of the land, without all nations competing in a 
technological race to produce things which are not in 
their line — much of our troubles would be resolved. I 
don’t think the Chowraman charges the others for any 
unproductive labour. As said before, the canoe is defi- 
nitely attended to and given finishing touches. It is 
not a mere observance of a ritual of consecration. It is 
also common knowledge that cooking in earthen pots is 
more hygienic than in other metallic or chemical utensils 
which in any case could not have been available to them. 
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IX. Tribal Laws 

Sir Riclinrd Temple’s description that “ Government 
is in fact simple democracy bound by custom ” still Ijolds 
true. 

“ no name of Magistrate, 

Letters should nol be known ; riclics, poverty 
And use of service none ; contract, r-uccession. 
Bourn, bound of land, tiith, vineyard none ; 

No use of metal, corn, wine or oil (Tempnst) 
almost typifies the organisation of Nicobarese society. 

Certain anti-.social activities like theft, falsehood, 
adultery, homicidal proclivity, jncurnhlc disc.asc, etc., 
were punishable with death according to loc.'d custom. 
This has been termed by foreigners as " devil murders 
But these are nothing but execution of sentences passed 
according to customary law. One Pa-Tun Sah, however, 
realised the evil elTccts of this practice on the grov/th 
of population and replaced it by the present system of 
fines in pigs. This is also banned under Government 
orders. Two instances of so-called " devil murders ” 
have, however, been recently reported from Chowra. 
Below is an extract from Tour Diary of Shri A. K. Ghosh, 
I.C.S., Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, regarding these incidents: — 

“ Made enquiries about some so-called ritual 
murders reported to have taken place some months 
ago. The headman admitted that there had been 
two such cases — one man and one oldish woman. 
He stated that both were in the habit of stealing 
poultry, pigs, fruits, and coconuts from their neigh- 
bours, and were good for nothing. They were fur- 
ther suspected of practising witchcraft. They had 
therefore been done away with. I found no signs of 
any terror amongst the people: they certainly did 
not appear to be living in dread of being put to 
death any moment, as reported. No effort need be 
made to investigate these two murders, or to bring 
to justice the offenders, since such efforts arc bound 
to lead to failure. And in any case elimination of 
parasites on society is quite understandable in a 
place like Chowra where the villagers have little 
chance of recourse to the law. From time immemo- 
rial they must have destroyed such parasites; and 
I fancy that they consider that they have done no 
wrong in killing these two people. The villagers 
and the headman were, however, warned not to 
take the law into their own hands in future. If ever 
they have cause to complain against their neighbour 
they must either send him to the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Car Nicobar, or send information to this 
officer who will then visit Chowra and settle the 
matter on the spot. They appeared to understand 
what is required, and agreed to conform In future”. 
This simple system of fines in kind and use of the 
big stick has been given statutory recognition in the 
Andaman and Nicobar Regulation and unless the case is 
of a serious nature or the person concerned is a habitual 
offender, cases do not come to court. The Assistant 
Commissioner is, of course, informed of all offences com- 
mitted and punishment inflicted by the community. This 
is going on very well. Crimes are lew and far between 
and no change is indicated. 

Civil disputes do not exist, thanks to the simple but 
effective land tenure system and the prevalence of 
barter system in trade which is directly controlled by 
Government. All tribal justice is in the hands of the 
village captains and some elders, recognised by Govern- 
ment and very helpful to the administration. 

X. Land Tenure System 

The system varies from a quasi-feudalism in Car 
Nicobar to communal ownership in Great Nicobar with 


private ownership in the Central group and Chov/ra. 

In Car Nicobar, land is owned by a family of land- 
lords but in never let out to others on rent. The m/ncr 
allows the u.<:c of the land to the whole village for the 
benefit of the entire community. Each individual family 
will have its. coconut plantation on the landIord'.s land, 
the plantation being licid hy the family as a unit and 
nol by individual member.', 'fhe only Jiabilit.y of the 
user is occasional contributions in-kind to some feasts or 
other celebrations if required. No particular member 
of the family has .a riglil to alienate an.v of the trees. 
It is only v/ilh the consent of the whole family and that 
of the landlord that tree.s can he sold to outsiders and 
that .also not for cash but for pigs or other commodities 
for wliich the family may be in jmmcdi.atc need. Demar- 
cation of plantations is mode by a peculiar system cf 
juxta-position of the trees or hy girdling them. There 
has never been a dispute and the system is W'orking very 
.salisractorily for all these years without State interfer- 
ence. Although the size of a plantation may vary from 
family to family, on account of lack of man po^ver or 
laziness of a particular family, there is no stratification 
of .society on an economic basis. 

In Katchall and Nancowry and other islands of the 
central group land is held on an individual basis. In- 
heritance is in equal shares by all the surviving children 
of a dccc.osed person, the widow living v/ith the eldest 
issue. This has resulted in a good deal of fragmenta- 
tion of holding.s. On an average, each family nov.' 
possesses aljout 2,000 coconut trees and that also in 
various areas away from the homestead. This has re- 
sulted in the reduction of assets and consequent poverty. 
The administration should now encourage fhe establish- 
ment of new plantations. There was a likelihood of 
some dispute about usufruct of the plantation in the un- 
inhal)itcd island of Tolcnchang. Enquiries revealed that 
these plantations were in the old days left in charge of 
the Captains of Kakana and Trinkat who allowed the 
use of fruits to other villages in turn. I have now order- 
ed that this old practice should continue and oniy fhe 
inhabitants of Nancov/ry, Camorta and Trinkat should 
oe allowed the use of the plantation in turns. This 
order was received very well by them. 

In Great Nicobar and Kondul, all plantations are 
communally owned. There is considerable abandoned 
plantation on the slopes of this extensive island and the 
little community of 208 souls enjoy the usufruct on a 
communal basis. 

The Slate makes no direct levy for the possession of 
lands in this group of islands, but the imposition of 
royalty on export trade acts as indirect taxation. 

XI. Social Life 

The pivot of social life is perhaps feasting. Apart 
from ossuary rites to be described later, feasts are held 
on various other occasions, the two most important of 
which arc: 

(1) KA-NA-HA-UN: This is done in rotation m 
each village of Car Nicobar where practically 
the whole population collect and give themselves 
away in a big feast on a contribution basis. 
This is purely a social affair and has no reli- 
gious significance attached to it. 

(2) CANOE FEAST: Canoes are all consecrated at 

Chowra and when brought to Car Nicobar offer- 
ings are given to the good spirit guiding them 
at regular intervals. , , . 

For some lime prior to the feast, ^specially selectca 
pigs are penned in a small enclosure in Dutch style, to 
put their mettle up. so that on the day of the feast they 
can put up a good figlit before slaughter. After 
slaughter, the more important people smear their bodies 
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with pigs' blood. Then takes place the communal danc- 
ing and singing which goes on till late hours to be 
followed by the actual leasts. At Little Nicobar we 
happened to be present on a feast day and noticed troops 
of people, coming in carrying their own rations in beauti- 
fully made cane baskets and other receptacles. The idc.". 
is not to burden one p.-.rticular village or individual. 
They seem to have their tribal rationing laws. Their 
wiiole social life lias a co-operative basts. 

Cnmtt' ivtce— Very often when people have leisure in 
a village or something important has happened, they 
bring their canoes down from the beach and rig them 
out and have canoe races. I have often watched wit’n 
great interest and pleasure t'neir races m Car Nicobar. 
The two competing parlies will strain their very best but 
as soon as they reach their destmation the canoe ahead 
relaxes so that 'ooth arrive simultnncou.siy. Their sport 
is also co-operative and not compstitive. They take to 
it for enjoyment and not for winning. It should be 
mentioned in this connection that these people are excel- 
lent navigators, negotiating rough open seas wit'nout any 
aid and almost ahvavs with success. A Car Nicobarese 
youth is not considered mature till he has visited Chowra 
all by himself m his canoe. Their navigational ability 
and efficiency would make the Nicobars a good recruiting 
ground for our Navy. 

irrcsfUiiff — The same is true of wrestling. Often 
ono would notice pairs wrestling on tlie beach but never 
is an attempt made to lay one decisively low. 

It is remarkable that their entire social life is guided 
by a spirit of genuine enjoyment, even the slaughter of 
the pig is m the nature of sport. 

XII. Psychological Traits 

(2) A'oii-rfoicncc— Personal violence in revenge is 
almost imknown Violence is resorted to onl.v when the 
birch is used to delino.ueiits for ” putting in a little sense 
in him" (thorn akknl dc detn). Q'lite recently, a servant 
of a very respccta'ole citizen committed a heinous offence 
against his master. Instead of chastising the servant, 
the master smashed uo his own best canoes, killed his 
pigs and destroyed his other property to give vent to 
his feelings. It is almost like righting a wTong by self- 
mortiScation and non-attachment. 

When the Japanese were in occupation, threats, 
coercings, severe corporal punishment. starv?»ion and 
even shooting down of people could not obtain the co- 
operation of this little communit.v of people. They had 
their bodies for forced labour but not their souls for 
voluntary assistance. 

T’nis amazing psychological trait roust have a pro- 
found religious basis which it will be worthwhile to 
discover. 

(2) Co-opcrnfioti — Co-operation and not competition 
informs their domestic, economic and social life. As 
already stated, even the land is held by the landlord for 
the welfare of his little rural community. The writer 
has seen a howling baby being fed by anot’ner we*, 
woman, not its mother. The communal kitchen of Car 
Nicobar villages has already been described. No one 
may pass a plantation without partaking of a fruit from 
there and residents of an “ A1 Panam ” are guests of the 
village. No wonder that the little co-operative sale 
societies are thriving so well. 

“ All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweet or endeavour, treason, felony. 
Sword, pike, knife, gun. or need of any engine. 
Would I not have ; but nature should bringforth 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance. 

To feed my innocent people." (.Tempest.) 

This is almost true of the Nicobars and the Nicobarese. 


(3) 5cf/-/ief;>^In a bunch they do not want any free 
assistance from Government. If the village road is bad, 
they repair it on their own without waiting for the State 
to do it. When a suggestion was made to give Hindi 
Primers free to the School c'nildren, the headmen of 
Car Nicobar in a body refused the offer with thanks and 
wanted to pay for them. 

(4) Although the people are not generally keen on 
storing material possessions they show a great passion 
for silver and gold — ^this is speciallj* noticeable in Chowra 
and the southern and central group of islands. Gold and 
silver ornaments are worn wit'n great pride b.v females. 
The Chowra Treasure House the writer saw must be 
holding within its dark interior accumulation of silver 
articles of ages. Silver forks, spoons, etc., are quite 
eagerly accepted as price of canoes the Great Nicobarese 
make. 

(o) They are ostensibly mechanically minded. The 
number of trucks left by the Japanese in a state of dis- 
repair was done up and used by the villagers. A little 
training makes a Nicobarese capable of running a 
machine. 

Xin. Religion 

Barring the 6,000 Christians and a few Muslims, the 
resi of the Nicobarese do not profess any recognised reli- 
gion and m this census their religion has been recorded 
as "NIL” — ^They certainly are not “Animists” in the 
sense that they attribute life to inanimate things or 
worship stocks and stones. So far as I could gather, 
they believe in " MA-ALA-HA " (literally Lord of the 
flesh), a spirit that informs the human body. At the 
time of death this spirit leaves the body and goes to the 
Spirit World. Some spirits called “ SIA ” are 'oad and 
cause ills. The Nicobarese live in the way of nature and 
in perfect happiness and it is only when something un- 
natural like disease or accident takes place that they 
invoke the ‘ M.\-ALA-HA ’ to drive away the ' SIA ’, the 
cause of all sufferings. At that time they shave their 
heads and attempt to drive away the ’SIA’ bj* flares. 
It is thus clear that they are not ‘ Animists. ’ Although 
tnis faith of theirs cannot be called theistic, it is certain- 
ly transcendental and non-materialistic. It also reveals 
tiieir conception of a life beyond though not in a very 
developed form. 

The rapid and effective spread of Christianity is due 
to 

(a) their normally Christian way of life, 

(b) the absence of an.v attempt by the Mission to 
denationalise them ; Bishop John Richardson is 
a Nicobarese first and a Christian afterwards. 

■ (c) the extreme solicitude of this Nicobarese Padre 

(Richardson) for the welfare of the people. 

But this conversion has hardly affected the normal 
social life of the community. 

The little Muslim community lost its head a little, 
owing to the presence of a few half-breeds and consider- 
ed themselves superior to the Nicobarese whom thsj’ 
called ‘ jungli ’. But tactful handling by the Adminis- 
tration has effaced that complex and they are also inte- 
grated in the social structure of the people. 


Xn'. Taboos 

In common with all societies, civilized or primitive, 
the^ Nicobarese do have some superstitions prohibiting 
eating of certain tjuies of food on certain occasions, barr- 
ing certain actions for certain purposes, enjoining obser- 
vance of certain rites on certain occasions. But some 
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syir.bols “hich have fcc-en descri’ced as ‘ taboos ’ are not 
really meant to be so. For example. 

(c) placins a string of dried cccom-t shells on a sort 
or scaiiold in a plantation indicates that the 
plantation is yoana and fruits should net be 
plucked, 

(b; hanging pigs* siruUs in fro.nt of a hut signiSes 
the prosperity of the ormer — the larger the 
number of such skulls the better is his economic 
condition. 

(c) the large number of v.-Qoden statues found inside 
the dvreiling house are in respectful m.emory of 
dead ancestors, 

(d) the Henta Ko: — often quite large v/ooden repre- 
sentations of men and animals are. as far as I 
could gather, only decorations. These are very 
common in the central and southern groups and 
give an idea of t'ne excellent craftsmanshio of 
the people. Tnat these arc not any scare-devils 
is apparent from the ftet that in the little 
hamlet of Cninge in Great Xicobar was' found 
an excellent mode: of an aeroplane "Adth pro- 
pellers complete made by a little hoy who had 
.^een only planes fljdng to Singapore. This was 
not certainly meant to *oe a scare-devil. 

(n the Kentas, also common in the central and 
southern islands, arc artistic expression of the 
people's conception of the Universe, painted on 
crcca spathe. The top third depicts the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, the middle third, a hee'aive hut, 
coconut palms and bananas, chicken, pigs and the 
lovrcr third cances and marine life, on and 
under rippling water, with a man and a woman 
in the centre. Almost in every house in KatchaU. 
Nancowry and Kondul. these were in evidence. 
Tr.ese are perhaps kept near sick-bed (although 
the writer has no personal experience of it). 
Works of art certainly do have a great psycho- 
logical e.'Tect v/hen the body is in pain. 

(/) .nutomatic bull-roarers — Found in the central 
group. Dr. Hutton's description of these is very 
precise a.od is quoted below: — 

“ They arc formed of a narrow plant to which 
a slight screv.* ciTcct has been given by twist- 
ing and cuf.jng so that they revolve in the 
wind about a central pin. At each end of the 
plunk and facing in opposite directions is n 
none of bam/coo the open end of which is 
partly blocked with rubber or v.'ax. The 
result is that t'ne revolving wood produces a 
vcr;.' deep and loud booming noise identical 


No undue criticism, of the sign posts on that way is 
either necessary or called for. They have not certainly 
confused these sign posts with their destination. 

XV. Witch Craft 

The wTitffi had personal contact with the head witch 
doctor of Ciiowra in March last year and below is an 
excerpt from his tour notes: — 

"The Captain who is supposed to be the biggest 
wizard told me that 'ne does not pretend to be 
a dcctor or anj-thing but knows certain herbs and 
oils which he has found useful in alleviation cf 
human raifering. Ke would not certainly mind 
having a doctor in the island and \%'ould very' 
much welcom.e the establishment of a school. .This 
alone shows that he does not want to keep 
place under the dark curtain of magic." 

Again in November that year he met the lone wizard 
of Bring, living all by himself in a little hamlet near 
Expedition Harbour in Camorta Island. He said he is 
an ordinary man and obtained the knowledge of the 
curative effect of some herbs in a succession of trances 
he had. He practices his art out of his love for humanity 
and is always thinking of God. Bodily diseases are the 
creation of the Evil Spirit while ‘iLA-ALA-HA’ (the soul) 
is God's direct concern. No cure can be effected imlcss 
Fate has decreed it. He has no illusion about the infalli- 
bility of his treatment. This almost sounds like religious 
experience and belief in the Karmic laws. He was a 
big hulk of a man. of a glowing yellow comple.xion, blind 
of one eye with a merry twinkle in the other, very proud 
of his red loin cloth v.dth a big flying tail and seemed 
to be having the laugh over the writer and other officers 
of INS. “A\^ENGER” who clicked their cameras at 
him. 

Further enquiries revealed that a sick man is first 
treated with herbs and oils. If that fails he is initi.m.cd 
to wizardry. He is decorated with silver ornaments and 
people dance round him all through the nigh* till he 
gets initiated. He is then taught the art of curing him- 
self and others. 

So far as I could see this is mostly a question of faith. 

I also had reports of how the witch doctors by sleight of 
their hands remove foreign matter like stones, etc., 
from the bodies of sick persons which, they say, cause 
illness. All this is done during dark nights and nobody 
is allowed to sec. Sometimes even actual blood is 
drawn out but very few people have knowledge of the 
method adopted. 

It is apparent that there is a strong clement of faith 
involved in this but in the ultimate analysis all cures 
are fait’n cures. Patients would go oil wearing garlands 
of banana and other leaves or certain corals and shells 
consecrated by tiie tioctor and bear their suffering with 
goad cheer and patience. 

V.'hether spell or prayer, magic or religion, this has 
stood the test of centuries and the followers arc none 
the worse for it. The writer's brief contact precludes the 
possibility of a precise opinion, bat it seems that the-c 
• ’.vizards ’ arc quite capable of psycho-analysis. 


X\'I. Death 

Thiv scorn.- to be the most important event in the life 
of a Nil'/- nre-o. Tiic funeral rites consist of strappin.; 
the corp-L* ’.vith jcvcra! yards of cloth nn a wood''n bar 
to keep the body straight. A p^irtior. is kept open tio.'r 
the heart to allow tlic ‘ .MA-AI.A-HA ' to go oat of the 
body. The eorp.’c )'■ then pul in a roffm .-.nd t"iri> d 
v.-.th gift'- The of the gift represoiit:; the degree of 
grief. In al! otiicr biarid"' except ChO’.vra. dead bedie.-. 
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are exhumed after 7 days while in Chowra, if the de- 
ceased is an ordinary person, after 3 days while in other 
cases after 7 days. It is then tied up to a bar and put on 
a scaffold about 4' high near the beach to decompose. 
Children are not buried but talcen to .iungles and left 
on a scaffold in the same way. Very often the skulls 
are taken away and preserved for family worship. In 
one island I saw an efliKy of a dead person with a skull, 
rigged out in trousers, a black coat and a top hat. This 
is always followed up by a feast. In some islands, the 
exhumation takes place only when the family is in a 
position to commemmorate the death by big feasts which 
may be between 2 or 3 years after the death. In 
Katchall, I found a recent grave most artistica)l 3 ' deco- 
rated with an effigy fully dressed up and bunches of 
bananas, coconuts, etc. strung around with a decorative 
effect. In everj’ house there are effi^es of dead persons 
which are worshipped. It may safelj’ be said that the 
Nicobarese are ancestor worshippers. 

The idea underlying the placing of aU the personal 
property' of the deceased on the grave (a practice noticed 
even amongst Christians of Nancowrj') is to obviate dis- 
putes amongst heirs, a veri- effective method of securing 
family tranquilitj' indeed. This is reminiscent of the 
practice prevalent among the Ranas of Nepal. In 
Chowra, however, precious metals belonging to the de- 
ceased are kept in a treasure house, which has family 
collections of ages, perhaps, and which is very closel.y 
guarded. 

The comparative permanence of human bones has 
perhaps been the occasional cause of the ossuary prac- 
tices of all primitive peoole. Although death parts they 
perhaps get a psj’chological satisfaction bj’ keeping a 
portion of the material bodj* of the beloved deceased. 

Inspite of impact of foreigners on various occasions, 
the main life current of this ancient little community has 
flowed on without any remarkable change for all these 
thousands of j'ears. Here also time has had a stop. 
Deep down in this current must be some essential sus- 
taining element which has kept it straight in its course, 
which modern mind perhaps fails to discover and brands 
the outer laj-er of their culture as ignorant supersti- 
tion. 

XVII. Past Relations and Present Tendencies 

Indians, in the past, both in trade and Government 


employ, gave a very poor account of themselves exploit- 
ing these simple people under protection of the British 
bayonet taking unusual liberties with their womenfolk, 
and leaving half-breeds and deserted wives, as a burden 
to the native community and treating the Nicobarese 
with no consideration at all. To an essentially insular 
people with an instinctive aversion for foreigners, such 
conduct was loathsome and produced a strong suspi- 
cion of our bonafides. 

The effort of the present administration is to show 
the best side of our culture and treat them as free citi- 
zens of the Republic. 

The despatch of medical assistance by air when Car 
Nicobar was in the grip of poliomyelitis in 1947-48 by 
the Government has been very much appreciated by the 
Car Nicobarese. Although 225 lives have been lest, 
thanks to the prompt medical help 403 have been saved 
and the spread of the disease arrested. 

A strict control of the export trade, periodical 
increase of the exchange rate of copra according to fluc- 
tuations of prices in the mainland, control of prices of 
consumer’s goods and establishment of rural co-opera- 
tive trading societies have also captured their imagina- 
tion. It is refreshing to hear expressions of gratitude 
from these normally reticent people over this action of 
the State. 

The efforts of the present Assistant Commissioner, 
Shri B. N. Sharma, in propagating Indian culture by stag- 
ing stories of Indian epics by local talent, printing of 
Nicobarese primers in Hindi script and writing Hindi 
primers suited to local needs, coupled with his solicitude 
for their general welfare are gradually bringing them 
closer to us and greetings of ‘Jai Hind’ and singing of 
National Anthem in Schools have become quite common. 

There is naturally a great keenness for advancement 
of education and medical facilities in all the islands. 
Even the Captain of Chowra asked for a school and dis- 
pensarj' in that island. The administration must arrange 
for this and thus forge the ties of friendship and unity. 

S. K. GUPTA, 

Port Blair, Superintendent of Census Operations, 
23rd March, 1951. Andaman & Nicobar Islands. 
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5th M:irch, 1951 


(ith March, 1951 


3th IMarch, 1951 


Charge Ofllcers lo give their 
charge totals to the Superinten. 
dent. In outlying areas, the in. 
formation should be sent by 
wireless. 

Census Superintendent sends tele, 
gram to Delhi about the provi. 15th March. 1951 
sional totals. 

Supervisors should arrange th^_ 
enumeration pads with abstract^ 
and National Register ot 


Citizens viUage-wise, and then 
submit to the Charge Officer 
concerned. Proper receipts 
should be obtained from the 
Charge Officers. 

Charge Officers should .submit all 
their papers to the Deputj' 
Superintendent — proper receipts 
should be obtained from the 
Deputy Superintendent. 
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The Andaman Forests and their Development 


' By Shri B. S. Chengapa, Conservator, Working Plans, Port Blair, Andaman 


Tlic Forests 


Except for 50 or 60 square miles cleared for the 
settlement in the vicinity of Port Blair, parts of Cinque 
Islands, and a few hill tops, the whole area is covered 
with a luxurjant growth of tropical jungle rarely found 
elsewhere. 

The main types of forests are: — 

1. Mangrove forests, 

2. Beach forests, 

3. Low level evergreen forests, 

4. Deciduous and Semi-deciduous forests. 

The forest types in these Islands depend almost en- 
tirely on the underlying soil and rock formation for 
their distribution. 

The mangrove forest type is a class distinct by itself 
and can be easily separated from other types. 

These forests are found in nearly all areas inundated 
by high tide but sheltered from the force of monsoon 
winds and waves. They occupy usually both sides of 
creeks and estuaries, in belts, varying from a few yards 
to over a mile in width. 

The species of importance in this type are Bruguiera 
gymnorhiza and Rhizophers conjugata and mucronata. 
The Bruguiera grows more or less pure and attains a 
height of 70 to 80 ft. and a girth of 5 ft. It is estimated 
that these mangrove forests can produce at least 30 to 
40,000 poles per year. These are now greatly in demand 
os transmission poles. A few were sold recently at Re. 1 
per rft. for poles 25 ft. or more in length C.I.F. Madras. 

However for want of extraction equipments, even an 
order for 1,000 poles from Mysore Government could not 
be accepted. 

The other two species of Rhizophoras do not produce 
poles but are excellent as firewood and is considered 
next best to coal by the crew of Steam launches. As 
firewood, it is estimated that about 160 tons of this 
species is available per acre. 

About 200 square miles are occupied by mangrove 
forests. 

The other three types, viz. (1) Beach forests, (2) Low 
level evergreen forests, (3) Deciduous and Semi-deci- 
duous forests, merge into one another imperceptibly and 
cannot lie separated easily. Some species are common 
to all the three types. They are, therefore, considered 
as one type for purposes of this note. 

The most important species in this group are: — 

1. Padauk . . (.Ptcrocarpus dalberpioides). 

2. Gurjan . . {Diptcrocarpus spp.). 

3. White Dhup (Cnnaritim euphyllum). 

4. Papita . (Stcrculia campanulata). 


Others of importance and now classed as miscella- 
neous .species are: — 


1. Koko 

2. White Chuglam 
:i. Black Chuglam 
■1. Pyitima 

Bndam 
fi. Didu 
7. Toungpsing 
6. Lakuch 
!». Tliingan 
in, Ywcgi 
11. L:d Boiniiwn 


(Albizzia Icbbok). 
(Tcrminalia bialata). 
(Tcrmirmlia tnniiti). 
(Lopcrstrocmia hypolcucc'). 
(Tcrminolio proccra). 
{Bombttx insipiic). 
(Artocorpiis ciiaplns/ia). 
(Artcciirpus gomeziana). 
Ulopea odorntr). 
(Adcnniithrra pnrontnn). 
(Plaiiriionin ciiidriiantca). 


12. Lai Dhup . 

13. Marblewood 

14. Sea Mohwa 

15. Hill Mohwa 

16. Lambapathi 

17. Lalchini 

18. Lalchini 

19. Gangaw 

20. Yenma-bin 


(Parishia insignis). 
iDiospyros marmorata). 
(Mimusops litteralis). 

(Bassia butyracea). 
(Sideroxylon longipetiolatum). 
(Amoora wallichii). 
(Calophyllum sectabile). 
(Afesua ferrea), 

(Chukrasia tabularis). 


All these timber species are now greatly in demand 
for various purposes, viz., as construction wood, Match- 
.wood, plywood and as packing case wood. Padauk is, 
in fact, the only Indian wood that equals the standard 
timber, teak, in every respect and beats it in some 
respects. It is, however, slightly heavier than teak. 
Like teak, Padauk is one of the best general utility 
timbers. 

These islands have some of the world’s best decora- 
tive timbers in Padauk {Pterocarpus dalbergioidcs). 
White Chuglam — Silvergrey (Terminalia bialata), 
Yenmabin — Chickrassy (Chukrasia tabularis), Koko 
(Albizzia lebbek) and Marblewood (Diospyros merino- 
rata). 


Resources of Timber 

Though these forests arc very dense, the proportion 
of really valuable species is very small and they arc 
found scattered as a useless crop all over the area. 
Recent clear fellings have shown that ver.y rarely is 
the yield of merchantable timber more than 15 tons per 
acre. 

Inspite of the poorly stocked forests, it is estimated 
that the sustained or perpetual yield for these forests 
is about 1,35,000 tons per year. But with the present 
method of regeneration, actually 'One of the greatest 
achievements in Indian Forestry,’ the yield per acre in 
the future crop will be about 75 tons, i.e., 5 times. The 
future yield, if the forests are wisely worked, ^vill be 
6,75,000 tons per year and with the present method of 
timber extraction by short elephant operated tramlines 
also arc the greatest achievements in Indian Forestry, 
everything can be extracted on a profitable basis. 

Roughly, the quantity of timber that will become 
available per .year (they will vary from .year to year) 


will be as shown below: — 

Tons 

1. Padauk . . . 7,000 

2. Gurjan . . . 28,000 

3. White Dhup . . 21,000 

4. Papita . . 28,000 

5. Koko .... 500 

C. White Chuglam . 7,000 

7. Black Chuglam . . 2,500 

8. Pyinma . • • 1,500 

9. Badam . • • 11,000 

10. Didu .... 7,000 

11. Others .... 14,000 


In addition to this, there arc at least .30,000 mangrove 
poles per year .suitable for u.sc as transmission poles. 
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Marine Fisheries in Andamans 

By Sam V. Sadasivan, M.A., M.Sc., Assistant Fisheries Research Officer, Port Blair 


The importance of the fishing industry in the 
economic development of these islands cannot be over- 
emphasised. The rich and varied fish fauna of the 
Andaman seas offers great possibilities for commercial 
exploitation. The inexhaustible fishery resources cover 
a wide range of smaller and bigger forms of fish and 
also include such less important tj’pes as squids, octo- 
pus, trepang, turtles and sea-weeds. 

The two hundred and odd islands which form the 
Andaman and Nicobar group present a coast line of 
roughly 1.200 miles with a fishable extent of nearly 18,000 
square miles capable of considerable yield of fishery 
wealth if properly and judiciously exploited. The numer- 
ous bays and creeks afford ample protection for the fish- 
ing boats from bad weather. The shallow regions and 
inlets are admirably suited for fish-farming and piscicul- 
ture operations. The heavy annual rainfall of 130" is 
mostly derived from the South-west monsoons which 
usuallj' set in by the middle of May and last till end of 
August. During these months, fishing operations are 
carried out on the east coast. Pishing on the west coast 
is possible during the North-east monsoon months of 
November and December. 

Fishing industry in Andamans has not reached to any 
great commercial proportions. The Fisheries of Trochus 
and Turbo shells by the Japanese during 1930-36 and 
the endeavour to e.xploit the resources by a business con- 
cern in 1947 were the only two commercial attempts so 
far made. The reasons for this undeveloped state of 
affairs are lack of experienced fishermen and proper 
methods and inadequate knowledge of the local condi- 
tions. The number of men engaged in fishing, according 
to the licence register for 1949, is 82. The main form of 
fishing is by hooks and lines; cast net is extensively used 
in the shallow regions. Fishing by means of bamboo 
tatties is practiced by the Burmans. Apart from these 
methods no other form of net-fishing is known. Regard- 
ing the fishing methods of the aborigines Lt. Colebrook 
(1789-90) remarked that “ men hunt fish wading in the 
water to shoot with their bows and arrows. They are 
very dextrous at this extraordinarj’ mode of fishing 
which they practice also at night by the light of torch. 
Of their implements for fishing and other purposes, little 
can be said. Hand nets of different sizes are used in 
catching the small fry.” These primitive conditions 
still prevail, but the more friendly tribes who receive, 
in addition to the variovis presents, fishing hooks and 
lines from the Chief Commissioner on his annual cruise 
are learning and adopting this form of fishing. The 
fishing crafts are primitive, inefficient and not capable 
of stajdng for longer periods on the fishing grounds. The 
rocky coast line descends steeply down and the sea 
bottom is more or less patchy with coral rocks and sand 


stones making net fishing risky. To make net fishing 
a success it is essential to have a complete knowledge 
of the conditions of the fishing ground — the nature of 
sea bottom, currents, etc. 

The main fishing region is located round about Port 
Blair, the Headquarter area, where the fishermen find 
a ready market for their catch. The line fishermen, by 
patient trials, have located certain spots where fish are 
available in greater numbers. These more favourable 
fishing grounds are characterised by their great depths, 
ranging from 40 to 60 fathoms, and rocky nature of the 
sea bottom. The catch at these places usually consists 
of bottom feeding perches of Serranus, Lutianus and 
Lethrinus species. Whiffing and trolling are practiced to 
catch fish like seer, bonite, tuna and barracuda. The 
shallow and sheltered bays are productive of smaller 
types of fish such as Sardines, Mullets, Silver bellies. 
Cock up, beaked fish, etc., which are readily captured by 
stake nets, bamboo tatties and cast nets. 

In order to assess the value of the fisheries, accurate 
statistics must be available and as there are no records 
of catches the work of collecting data of daily fish land- 
ings was taken up in January, 1950. According to this 
available statistics the average daily catch is about 300 
lbs. which is hardly sufficient for the local needs. For 
an increased production, a variety of fishing gear, im- 
proved craft and more fishermen are needed. The first 
experimental attempt to introduce a shore-seine net 
satisfying the local conditions was a success and others 
have adopted this method resulting in increased catch. 
It is hoped, in the course of this year, to popularise the 
gill nets of set and drift varieties and to find out, by 
trial and error method, the suitability of different kinds 
of nets. The fishing curing yard, which is to be estab- 
lished shortly, will serve as a demonstration centre for 
the correct and hygenic methods of curing and preserv- 
ing of fish, preparation of shark liver oil, fish manure 
and other by-products. Sufficient inducement are being 
offered to attract fishermen from the mainland for sett- 
ling down here. 

It is of greatest importance to gain an accurate know- 
ledge of the habits of the commercially important fish, 
their movements, etc., and these biological data are of 
value to the fisheries. The fisheries research unit has 
taken up this study and work is already in progress on 
the life histories of Sardines, perches aqd mackerels and 
on the study of plankton in relation to fisheries. 

Thus, by introducing reforms and improvements by 
slow degrees, encouraging large scale enterprises, estab- 
lishing the by-industries of fishery products and apply- 
ing scientific and modem methods, it is hoped to remedy 
the situation and help the industry to attain greater 
developments. 
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arc local indications that this shipe is the ancestor of 
the S shape bow, lormcrly distributed amongst several 
tribes that used to roam along the coasts of the South, 
Middle and North Andamans — tribes now all extinct. 
Some comparisons arc instructive in dilTcrent ways, and 
especially because they show how, from what we must 
admit to have been the primitive Negrito bow still with 
the Semang and the Acta was developed the Little 
Andaman bow, the very similar Jarawa bow in the 
South Andaman, and finally the Nortli Andaman bow. 
They show dilTcrcnccs that can be put on a continuous 
evolutionary scries. Following this we see how from 
the simple Negrito bow of Little Andaman, with one 
curvature, has developed the 5 shaped bow of Great 
Andamans as a result of small but substantial modillca- 
tions. These, we must suppose, took place after the 
separation of the Andamanese from the other Negritos. 
The mechanical principle remains fundamentally that 
of the Negrito bow ; the only changes are devices to 
obtain the best and most complete utilisation of the 
elasticity of the wood forming the weapon. The 
peculiarity of the simplest Andamanese bow, of having 
two diflcrcnt uses for the two ends of the blade, 
gradually developed the changes mentioned. The 
Andamanese keep their bows unstrung, stringing them 
only when about to use the weapon. At one end the 
string is always near the shoulder if not completely 
flxed to it ; the other end is free and can receive the 
string when the bow is properly bent, putting it vertically 
on the ground and then pressing it in the middle by the 
application of a foot. We must, therefore, distinguish 
the upper end from the lower end. In the Onge and 
Jarawa bow both ends have a shoulder of 10-13 mm. 
Sometimes the upper end, although not always, is de- 
corated with fibre and ornamented with the yellow skin 
of the Dendrohium. The loops of the string are also 
diilerent, the upper loop being much wider than the 
lower. These distinctions developed the idea of giving 
two curvatures instead of the original single one in the 
bow, at the same time enlarging it from the middle end, 
then tapering to a point each end, so getting the appear- 
ance of two narrow long opposite blades. A first 
evolution in this sense happened in the South Andaman 
and was subsequently improved in the North Andaman. 
Consequently, we had in the Andamans three types of 
bow: one was that of the Onges, little changed in the 
hands of the Jarawas ; another was with the coastal 
tribes of the South Andaman, and a third with the 
people of the North Andaman. These last two kinds 
are no more to be found. The differences, or improve- 
ments, were aimed at producing the strongest propulsion 
for the arrow with the least exertion for the man. In 
the North Andaman bow the results obtained were the 
highest in comparison with the other two types. This 
sequence of arguments leads to the conclusion that in the 
Andamans the Onge type of bow is the progenitor of all 
the others. As we shall see later on, this supports the 
idea that a migratory movement took place in these 
Islands, and until recent times, from the South to the 
North, an idea that will help to explain several Anda- 
manese phenomena. 

G. Not only bows but also arrows show corresponding 
affinities in the Andamanese, especially the so called 
harpoon arrow. This consists of a barbed detachable 
head connected to the shaft by a string. The harpoon 
arrow, like its near relative and probable forefather, the 
harpoon spears, offers an interesting question in ethno- 
graphy. Although the Andnamans are so widely separat- 
ed from Malaya, and Malaya from the Philippines, the 
three groups of Negritos has harpoon arrows, while 


such weapons do not seem to be present in other region 
of Asia. The nearest harpoon arrows outside Asia ai 
in Africa, and are probably derived from an origin: 
pigmy invention, though no more to be found to-da 
with the Pigmies. They are now used by several Negr 
groups, mostly 'in the Congo basin. It is certain th: 
both the harpoon arrow and the harpoon spear know 
to the Andamans could have been invented before th 
knowledge of iron. In Africa harpoon spears an 
harpoon arrows have detachable heads still made fror 
hard wood. They are used to catch wild boars, ante 
lopes, gazelles, rock rabbits and monkeys ; and als 
buffaloes and elephants by some tribes. The harpoon 
ed animal is halted in its flight by the shaft of the arro^ 
or the spear getting entangled in a bush ; or the wouni 
is enlarged and made deadly by a sudden and rougl 
extraction of the harpoon through hard pulling agains 
the shaft caught in the bushes. Buffaloes and elephant! 
always attaclced in the abdomen from a short distance 
can be disembowelled by this terribly intelligent device 
Harpoon spears and arrows are also used against fish 
as we see even to-day in Africa. In the Andamans, th< 
harpoon arrow is now used only against Sus Anda 
manesis ; the harpoon spear against turtle, dugong am 
very large fish. The invention is certainly of immensi 
antiquity. As for the harpoon spear, it can go back t( 
the Paleolithic age, so explaining its diffusion througl 
the continents, and its presence to-day in widely separat 
ed areas with primitive people as the Andamanes( 
who have remained cut off from the rest of humanit; 
since prehistoric times. The segregation of tlv 
Andamanese from the outside world must go back to : 
period when the harpoon spear and the harpoon arrov 
were uniformally diffused at least in continental am 
insular South-East ' Asia and East Africa including 
Negrito areas — that is to say, a segregation to be cal 
culated by millenniums. 

7. Besides their bodily appearance and their weapons 
the Andamanese show great similarity with Malaya 
and Philippine Negritos in the way in which they erec 
their shelters, temporary simple shelters, and the bij 
communal huts to be found in the Andamans from the 
South to the North. The construction of the communa! 
hut is clearly evolved from the technique of buildini 
temporary camps ; and in reality the Andamanese 
communal huts are nothing more than temporary camp: 
transformed into something more complete, durable anc 
protective. In all other details they repeat the structure 
and respond better to the exigencies of temporary camps 
For this reason we can affirm that as the apparentlj 
complicated S shaped bow is an Andamanese creation 
evolved from the original, simpler Negrito bow, so the 
apparently complicated Andamanese communal hut had 
its starting point in the simpler Negrito temporary 
shelter. In every Negrito area this shelter is so rudi- 
mentary that it does not deserve the name of hut. It 
has no walls, only a small sloping roof with an inclina- 
tion of about 45 degrees, high in front and very low 
at the back, so low as nearly to reach the ground. This 
roof covers a narrow, short bed of sticks slightly raised 
on four strong but short poles, a bed that shelters the 
whole family. The Andamanese communal hut also is 
marked by the absence of walls, and so affords no 
privacy at all to the several families sheltering in it. 
It consists of a single circular roof of the shape and 
serving the functions of an umbrella for the beds under 
it, and distributed along its border. Like an umbrella, 
the roof has an inclination of about 45 degrees ; and 
it is impossible to stand upright near the perimeter of 
the hut. In the middle, and in accordance with its 
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amsnaoiis (Trtiich rcsaTis ihs manbar oi beds in it) the 
hut cau reach a consderable haght. Indde the com- 
munal hut each family foUo'ws the same practices as in 
the temporary sbsller, having its ovm fire and cooking 
place in addition to the communal fire and cooking 
place at a selected spot of the ground. Under the 
umbrella the constructiDa of the bed is the same as 
under the temporary belter; only the roof is stronger, 
more accurately built, end more tvatertight. 2n all its 
details the Andamanese -communal hut, tvluch may 
reasonably be called an umbrella hut because of its 
structure and appearance, d:ous only extensions and 
improvements on the original Xegrito rirelter. 

S. As regards their general habits and methods of life, 
the Andamanese still preserve similarity, if not identity, 
with other far away Xegritos — or at least the hahits that 
were their’s before they feU under alien influence, Xo 
tattooing or scarincataon of the body is practiced by 
the Andamanese, hut only painting. Hunting animals, 
catching fish, collecting roots, fnnts and honey in the 
forests are for the Semang and the Aeta, as wdl as lor 
the Andamanese, the only ways of gertog food. And 
they follow the same methods and use the same weapons. 
They have no shields lor defence purposes ; no traps 
for animals or birds or fish ; no poison for thdr arrows, 
or for any other purpose ; no fishing hooks ; no stone 
implements. Xo less significant, pottery was unknown 
to the original Xegrito, who had only wooden pots and 
baskeuy. Iron is a recent acquisition for all Xegritos; 
but they are unable to work it. The Andamanese 
simply mb it. cold, against stones, to obtain the riiape 
they wish. And. as can be imagined, it is a vary long 
and painful process. Another cultural superporition 
appears to be the use of nets, made with the so called 
fisherman's knot, and spread all over the conrinentsi. 
It is also not clear how the Andaman^ie learned to tise 
canoes, e do not know about the Aeta ; but certainly 
the Semang have no canoes, now b^g an inland people. 
They make only bamboo r^ts for use on rivers, having, 
it seems, forgotten how to hollow trees. There is, how- 
ever, httle doubt that the Xegritos reached the Philip- 
pines and the Andsmias by sea. In the Andamans we 
have more than one instance of people having forgotten 
how to make and use canoes. The Jarawas, now jungle 
dwellera, are said (not without reason) to have reached 
Great Andaman from the South, through Little Andaman, 
by the sea, A line of camps, quite obviously not of 
recent origin and with a good supply of drinking water 
and cf food, is spread in a chain along the islands 
between Little and Great Andaman, with evidence that 
'hey have been used for ages by people migrating from 
the South to the Xorih. These camps, stiil kept in a 
state of use, are situated in: — 

South Brother, called by the Onges, Geacbe- 
naqae, 

Cft Xcrih Brother, to Onges, Tetale, 
iSt S.-ncil Sister, to Onge-S, TaiDomafla. 
t-st Big Sister, to Onge-s, Taquats. 
t51 Passage Island, to Onges. ChogedSa. 

South Cinque Island, to Onges, Geataque. 

(T' Xorih Cinrue Island, to Onges. Gaalu. 

IF' Butland Island, to Onges, Gaatinaenque, 

[O Teguara. nnd 

thc-ce erganiaation-s, with geographical names, 
ramps, p'.arc.s for veater and food, indicate an anrieni 
r.avigr.tina experience- mrvir- from the South to the 
X.-rth. .i.bout a century and a half arc the .larawws are 
s:--i to hcv-c .nil; been in po.'session of canoes; and the 


same is said of the savage inhabitants of the Xorih 
Sentinel Island less than 50 ii'ears ago. In a surprising- 
ly short period the technique of making canoes seems 
to have been completely forgotten as a result of the 
diSBcifities of using them. If this be so, we can under- 
stand how the Semang and the Aeta could forget the 
art of hollowing canoes known to their forefathers, an 
art That enabled the miiusion of Xegritos to far atvay 
islands. In the Andamans, the more primitive tsipe of 
canoe is that of the Onges ; and this together with other 
cultural characteristics puls little Andaman prominent 
in our effort to reconstruct the original Xegrito ways of 
IHe. 

S. To do this we need to investigate those ancient 
documents, the kitchen middens, that the Xegritos have 
forttmately left in numbers all over the Andamans.' As 
the word denotes, kitchen middens are accumulations of 
refuse, mostly from kitchens. Unfortunately, systematic 
research on the Andamanese Mtchen middens has only 
recently begun. But because of the importance of the 
results in rdation to the arguments here discussed, and 
because these results are new, they deserve ample 
quotation. The remarks already made about the culture 
and physical characteristics of the Andaman Xegritos 
are not so important lior so conclusive as are these 
results of excavations of kitchen middens. In the 
Andamans these accumtilaliDns diow much the same 
appearance as do those formed by primitive populations 
in other continents, including Europe and Africa. The 
results of the excavations carried out so far in the 
Andamans, although as yet incomplete and not solving 
finally the problem of the origin of the Andamanese, 
bring to our fcnotvledge several facts that need to be 
considered with attention. Like the Mtchen middens 
found outside Aria, those in the Andamans generally 
consist of empty riiells, nearly all bivalve, thrown away 
alter the contents have been eaten. These riiells con- 
stitute nearly ninety per cent, of the materials of the 
Mtchen middens, and are uniformally distributed through 
them. These Mtchen middens are of fairly regular geo- 
metrical riiape ; moreover, in eveiy cubic foot they have 
nearly constant average number of riiells. It is, there- 
fore, not diScult to calculate the approximate total 
number of shells present in one kitchen midden. Con- 
ridering how many shells can be eaten every day by 
one person and estimating the number of persons that, 
through the ages, contributed to the formation of the 
deposit, it is possible to calculate the age of the Mtchen 
midden. After the studies carried on the Onges we 
may say that every Mtchen midden is formed as a 
result of the activities of a small group of some thirty 
to forty persons who frequent the same spot lor forty 
to fifty days M s year. Their food is rar^ formed of 
molluscs: 'they r^ort to these only when there is 
absolutely no'Jiing else to eat. They prefer wild fruits, 
roots, honey, fish, turtle, dugong, and more than any- 
thing else, pig. This last cooked in big pieces, is always 
taken by the Onges with them when they go hunting in 
the forests, and so the bones of these pigs are mostly 
dispersed in the jungle. LIolluscs, on the other hand, 
are uncomfortable to carry because of their ■weight, and 
provide httle nouiiriimeat. They are, therefore, nearly 
alwaj-s eaten during the night halts in fisted localities. 
Vo- a brief period of no more than forty to fifty days 
year, and then not every day, these shells arc 
throw-n on the Mtchen midden, thus very slowly con- 
tributing to its growth. In this way many of the 
.ttndamanese accumulations, often huge, required a long 
period for their formation, a period to be calculated in 
thousands of years, p-arhnps five or six thousand year.<;. 
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Even if we reduce this number to half, the resulting 
antiquity is not in accordance with the opinion that the 
Andamanese are descendants of shipwrecked Portuguese 
Negro slaves. There is now hope that the antiquitj' of 
the Andamanese kitchen middens will be more exactly 
determined by collecting charcoal from different levels 
and then measuring the residual radio-activity of such 
cliarcoal. 

10. The lowest strata of a kitchen midden obviously 
marks the time when the Andamanese arrived on that 
spot. But this time does not necessarily correspond to 
the first appearance of man in these Islands. Only 
extensive comparisons between many such deposits can 
in the future entitle one to give an authoritative opinion 
on this matter. A sequence of excavations should be 
undertaken in order to find out which are the most 
ancient of these documents left by man in the Andaman 
Islands. At present there have been only few researches 
beyond the Great Andaman. But during 1952 and 1953 
some work was done in Little Andaman in this line, 
by studj-ing also the interior of the island completely 
unexplored until 1952. The first point to strike one is 
that Little Andaman is conspicuous for the absence of 
well developed kitchen middens. There is a good reason 
for this: Little Andaman, besides having plenty of 
pure drinking water, has plenty of food, including that 
most relished by the Andamanese — the pig. The Onges 
very rarely resort to the eating of molluscs, and this 
always without enthusiasm, because they know that they 
can always obtain better food. As shells are the 
principal constituent of the heaps of refuse, few kitchen 
middens arc to be found in Little Andaman, and these 
are small. These are, however, full of significance 
because they are still “ alive ”, and so show details 
impossible to understand from the “dead” accumula- 
tions of the Great Andamans, In other words, the 
kitchen middens in Little Andaman are still in the 
process of formation ; while in the Great Andamans 
they are only memories of a bygone past. From the 
study of the Little Andaman kitchen middens we come 
immediatelj’ to one very important conclusion: this is, 
that kitchen middens were not formed, as it is generally 
believed, through temporary encampments. They are 
formed strictly in connection with communal huts. Only 
this can explain the shape of the kitchen midden, its 
peculiar stratification, and the presence in them of 
human graves. Moreover, the 1953 researches in Litile 
Andaman prove that communal huts have been distri- 
buted during the long ages past all over Great Andaman, 
As the location of a communal hut is frequently moved, 
we come to understand that a group of persons and 
their descendants have through countless generations 
contributed to the formation of many kitchen middens. 
This explains the starting and the stopping of several 
accumulations at different ages. For this reason every 
kitchen midden cannot be expected to show the same 
sequence of phenomena. On the contrary, every 
kitchen midden must be referred to its own age, often 
completely different from that of nearby similar kitchen 
middens. The shape, always geometrical and often 
hemispheric of them, can onlj- have originated through 
the regular shape of communal huts, and not from the 
hap-hazard form of temporary camps. In these tempo- 
rarj" camps, refuse is unavoidably and irregularly 
dispersed. From communal huts, on the other hand, 
because they are more or less only an runbrel’a-shaped 
roof open all along the circumference, refuse is radiallj- 
thrown out through the opening nearest to each bed, 
and so forms a heap corresponding to the shape of the 
hut. circular or elliptical. Of considerable interest is 


the fact that in Little Andaman the Onges still bury 
their dead in the communal huts. In ancient times this 
must have been the custom also in the Great Andaman, 
because to-day w’e find graves in what appear to be only 
kitchen middens, while in reality they are the former 
emplacements of communal huts. The growing of a 
kitchen midden was facilitated by the rebuilding of the 
communal hut on the same spot many times, .the ground 
being flattened every time before the hut was rebuilt. 
Excavations in Little and Great Andaman already 
indicate this through the formation of the successive, 
strata. 

11. Besides shells, which as I have already said form 
about ninety per cent, of the refuse found in kitchen 
middens, abundant materials of other kinds are found, 
mcluding the bones of sea and land mammals, fish, 
turtles, birds, points of arrows made of bone or of shell 
(Tridacna gigas) sandstone sharpeners on which to 
smooth the points of arrows, great numbers of tiny chips 
of obsidiana and of different hard stones. A serious 
obstacle encountered in the excavation of the Anda- 
manese kitchen middens is the difficulty to follow each 
single strata and, still more, to put it in its proper age. 
It is evident from the colour and quality of the earth 
that the accumulations along the coasts were sometimes 
influenced, in successive periods, by changes of the sea 
level and of the frequently nearby mangrove swamps, 
probably as a result of local rising or sinking of the land. 
This is of great help to us, because when clear sea water 
went near a kitchen midden, favourable conditions of 
life were offered to corals. In many places we now find 
such corals embedded in the black stinking mud of 
mangrove swamps where life for corals is to-daj' im- 
possible. Change's like these undoubtedly required no 
short period for their accomplishment. Exploring along 
tlie coast we see that the one of such changes of sea 
level reached up to ten feet in height, and that it affected 
wide areas, because it has left traces in the Great 
Andaman as well as in the far away Little Andaman. 
In connection with this problem of the origin of the 
people of the Andamans, it is essential to establish the 
right age of this important and certainly not recent 
movement. 

12. In many kitchen middens of the Great Andaman 
we find objects belonging to our own age, objects like 
imported smoking pipes, chips of broken bottles, bullets 
from rifles pieces of iron, etc. ; and from these we can 
deduce that so little as half a foot of depth from the 
surface takes us back at least a hundred years, to a 
period before the arrival of the domesticated dog on 
the scene. This animal must have reached the Andamans 
in 1858 ; but no bones of it have yet been found in 
kitchen middens. Its arrival has, however,' brought a 
sudden increase in the bones of Shs Andamanensis 
amongst the refuse ; and these are extremely common on 
the surface. If we go a litile deeper than half a foot 
iron disappears, and with it also bottle glass and other 
objects mentioned above. But smoking pipes continue 
to appear; only now' the imported variety replaced 
the original Andamanese pipe made with the chelae of 
big crabs transvcrsally cut and pierced at the distal 
ends. Such pipes are still used by Onges and Jarawas 
for smoking aromatic leaves found in the jungle. This 
habit of smoking is very ancient in the Andamans, for 
we find this type of pipe still in the lowest strata. The 
presence of shells at all levels, generally w’ell prcseiwed 
and mixed with a little earth, often allows easy digging 
for many feet of depth. Below these, in many kitchen 
middens we notice another sudden change, the str.nta 
from being very loose becoming very hard through the 
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addition o£ ashes to the earth. Moreover, the shells are 
calcined, as though burned directly in fire, and have a 
false appearance of fossilization, which is not to be found 
in the shells in the upper strata. This change connotes 
something of ethnological importance: we must assume 
that when they arrived in the place, the Andamanese 
did not know the use of pottery. Cooking was done 
directly on the fire or on hot ashes, without any pots. 
Later cooking was done in pots, mostly by boiling. That 
is why in the beginning we find shells calcined on the 
fire, and so made very breakable, thrown in heaps mixed 
with ashes. At a later stage, thrown away alter boiling, 
they are neither calcined nor dirty with ashes. No 
pottery is found in these ancient and cemented strata. 
To-day the Andamanese cook almost exclusively by boil- 
ing, and this as a result of their superstitions. The first 
Andamanese pottery is of good make, with clay well 
worked, and well burned in the fire. It underwent 
degeneration, as we see when we approach the upper 
strata. The latest pottery, which is of relatively recent 
age, is extremely rough, with clay mixed carelessly with 
small stones, and not even baked on the fire, but simply 
dried by exposure in the sun. The result is fragile 
pottery, making it necessary to prepare the pots with 
very thick walls. In ancient times they could be made 
much thinner. This Andamanese pottery always follows' 
the technique known as “ au colombin ”, or by coiling. 

13. Later than pottery we begin to find bones of Sus 
Andamanensis ; and always more common as we proceed 
towards the surface. The unavoidable conclusion seems 
to be that the hunting of the pig and the making of pots 
were unluiown to the ancient Andamanese. Pottery 
arrived later, probably with the same people who were 
responsible for the introduction of a domesticated pig 
in the Andamans. In this connection it is to be re- 
membered that in these Islands there is complete absence 
of the great land mdmmals. Sus is the biggest, next 
being only a Paradoxurus and several little rodents. 

14. No less important than the aforesaid is the 
presence in the Great Andaman kitchen middens of 
graves containing human bones. Such graves, very 
small, are dug in the accumulations of shells and then 
filled with clear earth. In many kitchen-middens, rem- 
nant found in graves are only the skull with the mandi- 
ble and the long bones. Other bones are missing. In 
these instances, all details support the supposition that 
burial followed only after the bones had been kept for a 
long time, perhaps worn on the body in memory of the 
dead person. Amongst the present Andamanese a 
similar way of preserving the skull is practised by a 
group of people now almost extinct, a group reduced to 
only twentythree individuals. Other groups like the 
Onges and the Jarawas preserve only the mandibles as 
did several Tribes of Great Andaman, now extinct. In 
every case the bones are painted and ornamented, and 
then kept hanging from the neck as a homage to the dead 
person. In the nearby Nicobar Islands also is to be 
found this habit of preserving the skull and long bones 
of ancestors in the huts of their descendants, the bones 
being thrown away at a fixed place after a long time. 
For the ancient inhabitants of the Great Andamans this 
fixed place was evidently the floor of the communal hut. 
This, reminds us of the habit still followed by the Onges 
of burying their corpses in the communal hut. Graves 
of this kind, showing respect for the dead, should not be 
considered as the remnants of cannibalistie food, as has 
sometimes been presumed to be the case. 

15. Nicobarese connections are also indicated by the 
Andamanese technique for making ix>tteiy: exclusively 
by coiling without potter's stone. Still more, the 


Nicobarese seem to help us to understand the presence 
of pig in the Andamans. The male Nicobarese pig, at 
least in the past, was generally castrated to make it fat 
more quickly. Moreover, males and females were, as 
they are now, left free to roam all day in the jungle, 
being called back to the house in the evening by special 
sounds. These semi-domesticated females were fecun- 
dated by wild males. Young domesticated pigs were the 
descendants of wild animals, possibly derived from 
young individuals that before castration ceased to obey 
the evening calls of their former owners. The present 
pig of the Andamans, showing a late appearance in 
kitchen middens, can derive from a semi-domesticated 
animal as seems to have been the case with its Nicobarese 
relative. The situation indicated by the kitchen middens 
of the Great Andamans is that of a probably ancient 
colonisation either in the Andamans or in the Nicobars 
by a people that, leaving cultural residual, were over- 
come by Negritos in the former, while the opposite 
happened in the latter. In this connection I heard in 
the Nicobars of an ancient tradition of the existence in 
the past there of a people of short stature and dark 
skin. In Car Nicobar I was informed that they had 
their headquarters in a cave, which cave is still in 
existence in the interior of the island. Excavations in 
this cave may prove useful. Anyhow, it is to be expected 
that researches on ancient human life in the Andamans 
will receive light and guidance from parallel investiga- 
tions in the Nicobars. 

16. As a result of the excavations carried out in the 
Andaman during 1952 and 1953 the following points may 
be summarised: — 

(a) The Andamanese did not possess pottery on 

their arrival in these Islands. ■ 

(b) The ancient pottery was of better quality than 

the more recent. 

(e) The technique of making pottery by coiling . 
followed in the Andamans is the same as 
that still followed in the Nicobars. 

(d) Human burial took place in what now is for us 

a kitchen midden. In many cases, only the 
skull and long bones were put in the graves, 
after having been preserved in the huts of 
their descendants, as happens still now in 
in the Nicobars. 

(e) These bones show the same physical character- 

istics of the present Andamanese aboriginals. 

(f) No traces are found in the kitchen middens of 

the cannibalism presumed by several 
people in respect of the Andamanese. 

(g) Sus Andamanensis, now wild, arrived in these 

Islands probably domesticated, and appears 
in the kitchen middens later than does 
pottery. 

(b) Pottery transformed the method of cooking 
from roasting to boiling, now nearly ex- 
clusively followed in the Andamans. 

(t) Arrow points of excellent workmanship and 
made mostly of mammal or* fish bones, 
sometimes also of shell, are common in 
kitchen middens. But none of stone have 
so far been found. 

(j) Obsidians and several hard stones were chip- 
ped into tiny artifacts for shaving and for 
ornamental cutting of the skin. 

(fc) Iron is found only on the surface of kitchen 
middens, together with a large number of 
chips of imported glass. 

(I) Several facts, such as the size of the kitchen 
middens, changes of sea level during their 
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formation, contemporary changes in the 
species of shells, and in the frequency of 
their occurrence, all point to a long period 
certainly to be counted by millenniums. 

(m) The ancient Andamanese show cultural con- 
nections with the Nicobars, indicating that 
a common foreign influence, of unknown 
origin, spread in a remote past to both 
groups of islands. 

17. Mostly through the indications obtained from 
kitchen middens, and from researches carried out during 
1952 and 1953 amongst the aboriginals of Little Andaman, 
we can now interpret some of the habits of the flrst 
Negritos to arrive in tlie Andamans. In this connection 
I may be allowed to affirm that Little Andaman will 
explain Great Andamans. Without going into more 
details, I quote here only a few instances of Onge 
manners connected with the problem here under discus- 
sion. Except for minor modifications, Onge habits 
remain substantially to-day what they were in remote 
prehistory, and in fact in a prelithic period. Great 
Andamans culture evolved more, but it had its starting 
point in a culture similar to that of the Onges. Migra- 
tory movements from the South to the North, not vice 
versa, seem to prove this. Like the Semang and the 
Aeta, the Onges do not practice tattooing or scarification ; 
but they paint their body with ochre. They also paint 
the bones of deceased persons with ochre, reminding us 
of well known paleolithic habits. They have no chiefs ; 
only headmen guiding small groups of exogamous 
families roaming together. Nobody is above these head- 
men. The Onges never knew how to prepare implements 
from stone. Nor have they ever learned how to make 
fire: having got it, they have to keep it permanently 
going. Cooking is done mostly by boiling, but only 
after they received pottery from outside long after their 
own arrival in the Andamans. Before that, everything 
was cooked in hot ashes, or directly over the fire, or on 
hot stones. Big animals cut in pieces were cooked only 
on hot stones in thick packing of leaves covered after- 
wards by earth. Salt is completely unknown to them. 


Burial takes place inside inhabited huts, as paleolithic 
man buried inside inhabited caves. Nudity is general, 
except for a tassel of fibre worn in front by women. 
Harpoon spears and harpoon arrows were certainly used 
long before they had any knowledge of iron. Neither 
poison nor traps for ground or water animals are known 
to the Andamanese. 

18. All this and much more shows an archaic cultural 
level still “ enjoyed ” by the Andamanese, (“ Civilization 
is the curse of humanity”!) but no more by African 
Negroes who left it centuries if not millenniums ago. 
It gives us an organically complete, complex and typical 
sequence of manners of immense, if not mysterious, 
antiquity showing extremely clear Asiatic connections 
with peoples that are already a race by themselves. It 
is simply absurd to consider this culture to be the 
casual result of decadence, or of a fortuitous rebuilding 
accomplished in a relatively short period from a disturb- 
ed cultural situation of a heterogeneous collection of 
slaves thrown by storms on the shores of the Andamans ! 
On the contrary,* it represents the unspoiled inheritance 
of a prelithic age. The continuance of research amongst 
the Onges, and if possible also amongst the Sentinelese 
and the Jarawas, will prove this in the most convincing 
way. Collateral investigations on the zoology and geo- 
logy of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands are needed for 
the better understanding of several facts — the presence 
of Sus in the Andamans, for instance. Sus, as we know, 
is the biggest of the very few mammals in these Islands. 
The separation of the Andamans from the mainland 
before the appearance in it of mammals is supposed to 
explain this peculiarity. But this leaves open to question 
at least of the presence of pig. Persistent movements in 
the level of the islands, still perceptible, could have 
brought about a temporary general subsidence, leaving 
not enough room for big animals, especially the big 
carnivores. This question, at the same time geological 
and zoological, can be solved only through excavations. 
And since man is involved in it, excavations should be 
mostly in caves. 
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On (he Shom-Pen of Great Nicohar 

By Sum B. S. Chekgapa, Conservator, V/orkina Plans, Port Blair, Andaman 


Their Origin and Contact with them 

It v/as for long believed that the interior of the Great 
Nicobar v/as inhabited by a race of Negritoes similar 
to the wild tribes of the Andaman Islands. Their 
existence v/as first reported by Pastor Rosen, a Danish 
Missionery in 1831. In 1846 Admiral Steen Bille paid 
the first recorded visit This v/as foliov/ed by three 
visits by Mr. De Roepstoril ; and on one of these occa- 
sions, in 1881, he v/as accompanied by the Chief Com- 
missioner Colonel Cadell. Mr. Man first visited them in 
1884, and maintained occasional contact for sometime. 
In 1901 Boden-Kioss, and in 1905 C. W. B. Anderson, 
also visited them. 

It was then found that these Shom-Pens belong to 
the same stock as the other inhabitants of these Islands — 
an isolated group of primitive Malayans — and that later 
some unknown causes brought about a division among 
them into two distinct ethnological groups — ^The Shom- 
Pen of the interior of Great Nicobar and the Coastal 
people or the Nicobare.se. The Shom-Pens appear to have 
a remote admixture of Negrito blood, they are a shade 
darker and are also slightly smaller in stature than the 
Coa.stal people. Their hair occurs in all the grades 
bctv/cen curly and straight, and their appearance also 
varies greatly from the Nicobarese. 

To account for this difference in hair and for the 
dull brown colour of the skin tv/o theories are advanced ; 
the first is that possibly the Andamanese, on one of 
their predatory excursions to these Islands, for some 
reason v/cre unable to return and were incorporated 
with the local inhabitants. 

The people of Car Nicobar still believe that the 
Andamanese in the long past came dov/n in several 
canoes for their periodical raids. The second and more 
probable theory is that these peculiarities are due to a 
Dravidian strain ; and that some Dravidian mariners, 
in their trading voyages to the Eastern Archipelago, 
became stranded in these Islands and later got in- 
corporated with the local people. 

The Shom-Pens are divided into two divisions. The 
smaller have been living nearer the Coast and a few 
miles up the big rivers — ^.lubliee, Dagmar, Alexandra 
and Galathea. These have been friendly v/ith the 
Nicobarese, and only these friendly tribes have been 
visited in the past explorations. These are referred to 
as “ Mawas Shom-Pen " meaning quite or tame Shom- 
Pen. The larger section, v/ho inhabit the interior, have 
always been hostile and have continued in their nefarious 
work of raiding and killing the Nicobarese and the 
friendly Shom-Pens. One of the Nicobarese guides in 
the present Expedition, Berengse, who belonged to the 
East Coast, told the party that when he was about 
10 ycar.s old (he is about CO now) a pitched battle was 
fought between the hostile Shom-Pens and the Nicobarese 
and others, led by a British Officer, near Campbell Bay. 
In this iiattic many on both sides v/ere killed, including 
Ids own brother. However, eventually the v/ild Shom- 
Pens managed to wipe out all villages on the East Coast. 
Berengse and ids people shifted to Kondul, and others 
to the West Coast. 

It is said that in the Exploration of the Andaman 
Island:; in 1857 under Dr. F. J. Mount, for est.-.blishing 
a Colony, one of th<> nervous and imaginative members 
Imought news of a lurking l)ody of nborgincs. The 


Doctor addressed his follov/ers in a v/arlike speech and 
gave orders to charge. They charged immediately, and 
discovered that they had knocked down some burnt 
tree stumps v/hich they had mistaken for the v/i!d 
tribes. Subsequently they had several serious clashes 
and quite a few of the aborigines v.-ere killed. This 
apparently led to the deep rooted hostility that still 
prevails amongst Jara v/as. Protection against these 
hostile tribes is nov/ costing the Government more than 
Rs. 40,000 per year. The present Expedition to the 
Nicobar Islands v/as determined that such mistakes 
should not be repeated and that there should be no 
retaliation even if the party was attacked in their 
attempt to penetrate the interior. 

The Exploration party first came in contact v/ith the 
Shom-Pens in Jubilee river. They v/ere friendly and 
v/ere already knov/n to the guide. The Headman 
Akanya of the Shom-Pens took the party up to very 
near the source" of Jubilee river, stayed a night with the 
party in jungle and brought them back to Ganges 
Harbour in the north of Great Nicobar. Next, they 
came in contact v/ith the Shom-Pens living about 5 miles 
from the mouth of the Dogmar river. They v/ere also 
friendly and well known to the guides, Tv/o of them, 
Lonava and a boy about 10 years, accompanied the party 
in their ov/n tv/o men canoe, stayed tv/o nights with the 
parly in jungle, took them about 15 to 20 miles up this 
river and followed (hem to their camping place at Pulo- 
Kunyi. 

The third lot of the Shom-Pens v/ere found many 
miles In the interior of the Alexandra river valley, 
12 or 14 miles up the main stream from its mouth and 
then about 2 miles up a branch stream on the south. 
These v/ere wild and hostile. Fortunately, Lonava, the 
friendly Shom-Pen from Dagmar had accompanied the 
parly. The first sign of the presence of v/ild tribes in 
these parts v/as foot prints on the bank of Alexandra 
river. At the sight of fresh foot prints of human beings 
one of the party shouted, and there was a prompt reply. 
This was repeated three or four times before the parly 
came in sight of a young man about 25 years old v/alking 
boldly towards the canoe that v/as being paddled up 
stream, and a young v/oman with three children rushing 
oil into the jungle for safety. They v/ere naked except 
for bark cloth covering their shame. The young man 
had about a dozen javelins ready poised to throv/ at the 
people in the canoe. The friendly Shom-Pen shouted at 
the top of bis voice in his language that the’ party means 
no harm. There-upon, (he wild man threv/ dov/n his dah 
and came straight to the canoe. He v/as immediately 
given sweets, beedies, tobacco, etc. He did not know 
how to smoke a beadi until he v/as taught to smoke. 
He guided the party to their huts about 2 miles av/ay 
along a branch stream. These sheds v/cre so remote 
that they could never have been discovered but for the 
guidance of the wild Shom-Pen himself. At the camp 
only tv/o men v/ere found, all the women and children 
having run away to hide themselves. After (he men 
made certain that the party meant no harm, they brought 
their women and children and allov/cd themclves to be 
photographed. The Expedition party was completely 
unarmed. On being requested, three of them Including 
their Headman came v/ith the party in their canoe to 
the camp, received cloth, Dahs, sugar, etc., as pre.sents 
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nnd piU’icii :is ti'H’d frioiuis. TIk'v however u'fuycd lo 
;:o to the Coast with the jiarty. 

Tl»e fourth lot of the Sliom-Peiis were fouiicl many 
miles in the interior of Galathca river. The friendly 
Sliom-Pen Lonava refused to aceompany the party any 
further, and relurneii to his huts near the mouth of 
Dar.mar river as he thoutlit that the re.st of the Shom- 
Pens were ali very wild and vcr.v hostile. The Nicobar 
suidc.s however followed tin; part.v. and came in contact 
with another lot of Shom-Pen.s about a mile away from 
the I'anl; of the Galathen river and aliout 14 or Ifi miles 
from its mouth. ^Yhile approaehinc the Shom-Pen huts 
only the Nicobar {piidcs two of the Expedition party, 
.showevl themselves first : the others were hidd’en close 
by behind trees', watehmg developments. The two who 
went foiward had taken oil their clothes, and were 
naked hut for a loin cloth. At this siijht two Sliom-Pens, 
a bay of 111 or -0 aiiii another 10 or 12 years, rushed 
out with all the iavelins and were about to strike. 
The Kuidcs had m.-'truetions not to ihjht or to .show any 
siiins of fe;ir but hold up their hands and show that they 
are unarmed. The.v acted their part very well ; and 
tlie Siioin-IVns were a little confused, and after a little 
hesitation tlirew down their javelins and came forward. 
The Olliers of the parly who were hidini; al.so came out 
at the .'-ame lime. After exehnnee of a few words and 
presents, the women and children were sent for While 
w.iilinR for women and children to return, the Headman, 
who appaicntly had Rone out huntin:;, al.so returned 
armed with about 10 or 12 javelins and started talking 
to the party ns thouRh he h;.d known them for years. 
After they were pliotoRraphod and more presents were 
Riven, the party returned to the canoe followed by the 
llcadman who was promi.scd clothes, dahs and an axe at 
the camp. These Shom-Pens had no axe. and the dah 
they had was a very poor specimen, very old and worn 
out. The Headman, thouch he Rot into the canoe with* 
out much persuasion, became very nert’ous ; and at every 
bend of the river on tlio dowmward journey he wished 
to got ashore tind walk home. He was however persuad- 
ed to stay on. The party had not sone a mile domi- 
stream when the two tioys, with all the javelins they 
could colloet, appeared on the bank all agitated and 
angry, and threatened to kill everyone of the partj’ if 
their man wa.s not set ashore at once and on the spot. 
He liad worked himself to such a pitch that his naked 
body showed that he was trembling in every limb from 
head to foot, and that he was ready to execute his threat 
if it is not obeyed. 

The parly immediately allowed the Headman to land 
Mid requested him to follow the canoe to the camp. He 
agreed and followed the canoe for about halt a mile 
and shouted back whenever the party shouted from the 
boat. At this stage one of the Nicobar guides got ashore 
hoping to lead the- Shom-Pens to camp. On the shore 
he shouted to them and there tvas no answer or any 
sign of them and he arrived at the camp alone. After 
two or three hours, the guides were sent again to the 
Shom-Pen huts with clothes, dahs and other presents, 
with instructions to leave all the presents in their huts 
if they are not there. When they arrived they found 
the huts deserted ; they however left all the presents in 
the huts. 

The Nicobar guides were extremely nervous in 
Galathca river; and when it was suggested that the 
E.spedilion will next shift to Campbell Bay and Trinkal- 
Champlong Bay on the east, they were vehement that 
the Shom-Pens will attack the party. However, these 
objections were over-ruled ; and the first camp on the 
East Coast was made at Campbell Bay. At this place 


the parly saw some recently abandoned Shom-Pen huts, 
evidently abandoned while the party was exploring this 
Bay a week previously, for making a camp for assessing 
the forests. In Trinkat-Champlong however, two Shom- 
Pens came to the Expedition camp on their own and 
took the members of the party to their huts, perched in 
a hill top. and a few miles inland. They were anxious 
to obtain axes, dahs and clothes. They were success- 
fully persuaded to visit kl. L ‘Valdora’ that was anchor- 
ed in tlic Bay. They returned quite happy with all they 
wanted. 

Esliniafc of their Number 

With the exception of a few families who have 
friendly intercourse with the Nicobarese, these Shom- 
Pens lun'c persistently been hostile to the Coastal people 
and to any one who dared enter their territory. There- 
fore, their number has always -been a guess work. 
Boden Kloss estimated their number in 1905 at 300-400 ; 
and sub.sequcntly a large number was wiped out by 
111(1110117.0. and later by poliomyelitis. In Dagmar river 
valley there arc now only 14 people in all, sickly and 
dying ; and the Shom-Pens in Alexandra river have dis- 
appeared completely because of this scourge. The few 
survivors, one of them Lonava, migrated to Dagmar. 
Tho.se now found in Alexandra came from the interior, 
and have ticvcr been friendly with the Nicobarese. 
l.il;ewi.>.c. those now found in Galathea have also never 
been friendly in the past, the friendly ones IKdng mostly 
near the mouth of these big rivers and mentioned by 
Boden KIoss, have either been decimated bj' disease or 
have been wiped out by tlie hostile Shom-Pens after 
they were wealtoncd by disease. The present Expedi- 
tion in its extensive exploration, both along the Coast 
•md tlie interior, counted only 48 Shom-Pens — 14 men, 
21 women and 13 children. Even if it is reckoned that 
there IS an equal number that escaped contact by the 
part.v, tlio maximum number of Shom-Pens now in Great 
Nicobar can not be more than 100. It is noteworthy' 
that out of 13 children only two belong to the friendly 
group. 

Their Appearance 

Tlie Shom-Pens of Dagmar river, both men and 
women, are sickly and will probably die out. completely 
in a few years. Those found elsewhere, especially the 
menfolk, are fine specimens of human beings, every one 
witii tlie appearance of a very good athlete. They are 
not so strong or so robust as the Nicobarese ; but they 
are tough and wiry. Their women however appeared 
weak, and in most cases sickly. They are also darker 
than the Coastal Nicobarese. They have a luxuriant 
growth of hair on their liead, but none on their face or 
body. The hair varies from straight to curly, but is not 
frizzly. Tlie general appearance of the Shom-Pens is 
distinctly Malayan. 

Their Ilouses 

These wild tribes have no settled homes, but wander 
about from place to place living in the crudest huts 
possible. These huts are built on piles varying in height 
from 3 ft. to about 7 or 8 ft., with a rough platform and 
a rougli roof of palm leaf. In all the explorations, only 
one hut of a permanent nature, of the same bee-hive 
form which is a common feature of the dwelling of the 
Coastal Nicobarese, raised about 6 ft. from the ground, 
was seen near Trinkat-Champlong Bay on the East 
Coast Even this had been abandoned. Huts on tree 
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*cps r” Boc.cn KIofs vrere ko*. sees et 

Pzvbzbly ■:hev have discarded this tj"Pi? of hul. 


Their Food cad Y^ater 


xaeir a:ode of -ife diiters but slightly Irora the 
fCicobarese. The staple food of both ICicobcrese aad 
Shoa:-?ens is pEadanus, They cook theca in a T>'e3!- 
aiade boat-shaped vessel of sheets of bark of Tre~c 
crr.b:OT;eT;sis, or of Te? — :ioo;;c or of Anthoccphelus 

ccr.dorcto, or bark of sircilar species. The cookiag pot 
is about 5 ft. loag, 2 to 2?- ft. high and about 2 ft. ’.vide. 
The strips of bark are about S” to 12" v.dde. One 
strip is folded lengthv.use v.dth the rough surfaces out- 
■n-ards to form a large trough and the bottom of the pot 
me folded ends are inserted between two sticks tied 
tightly together and driven to the ground. Sides are 
then built up v.dth other strips, the mds being inserted 
betv.-een the sticks. The whole is tightly bound up v.dth 
strips cf cane passing round from stalie to staj;e and 
along the overlapping edges as well. The stakes at the 
centre are driven about 2 ft. apart to cause a bulge 
end give it a boat shape. A number of short round 
canes are inserted at the bottom, and this helps easy 
lifting of the contents when cooked. They can malte 
fire by striking dry sticks. But this need never arises, 
as they keep their home fire alv.-sys burning. 

They hunt pigs, catch fish and collect fresh water 
mussels to supplement Bandeaus. Fish hov.-ever is not 
plenty in these rivers, and pigs are rare. 

They are very fond of chewing betel nuts and betel 
leaves. They obtain lime for this purpose by burning 
shells of mussels fotmd in fresh water. 


They are very particular of water supply, and ne*.-er 
drink v.-ater from any of the big streams or their big 
brandi streams. They drinlt only the crj'stal clear ’.vater 
coming in little streamlets straight from the wooded 
hills and in little cataracts. They usually carry their 
■n-ater supply in jars and jugs collected from the shores 
or in tubes or in troughs made of the spathes of Areca 
palm. 

They are fond of bathing, and rarely miss a chance 
of a dip and a wash when they are near these rivers. 


Domestic Animals 

Of the domestic animals, only dogs have got into 
their encampment. In Dagmar. their mouth had been 
muzzled to prevent them from barking. The Alexandra 
Shom-Pens had no dogs ; but they all had one or two 
sm^ wild pigs in cages below their huts. The friendly 
Shom-Pens have dogs, cats, domestic pigs and chickens. 


Their Industry 

They make small canoes with outrigger to take two 
or three persons, and these are used only in rivers. 
They iriake baskets of ratten and of palm spathe. and 
cloth from the inner bark of two species of Ficus. One 
gives wliitish cloth and the other reddish. They manu- 
facture a javelin or dart with an iron head. This is 
used for warfare or for hunting pigs. They are never 
seen outside their huts '.rithout 10 or 12 jas'clins, at 
least three or four of them with iron heads. They 
throw these about 50 yards and are deadly accurate. 
While walking in jungle they frequently throw these 
javelins at a target, trying to show their skill in this art. 

Tlie friendly Shom-Pens have long been used to 
clothes. They obtain garments, beads, knives, axes, 
tobacco, etc., by barter. They are very good at splitting 
canes. They tie up these canes into bundles, and 
together '.vith bundles of betel nut and limes wrapped 


up in palm leaves, hang them up on sma 
mouth of the rivers. The rviccbcrcse 
periodically, and sl-milariy leave whatever 
is a reascnable price They occassionally 


1 trees at the 
oolleot them 

* npv 

else*. 


Their Garden 


They are fond of gardenir 
ing it for generations. All a 
rivers, occasional groups of cc 
old. groups cf betel nut pair 
tree, all now abandoned and 
There are a large number of 
to an acre in extent, planted 


tg. end have been practis- 
iong the banics of the big 
jccnut trees 00 or 70 years 
n. and an occasional lime 
neglected, are still found, 
new gardens half an acre 
with very good •.*ariety of 


bensnes. tapioca, colocr.sia. tobacco, ywns and Pandar.us. 
The biggest garden, about 3 acres, on a hill slope cf 


Mo-mt Caatur.-edL 
Bey. In this area 
felled and their bra 


•as found near Trihitat-Champlong 
;11 trees big and small had been 
:hes cut and removed. There was 


no burning. Colocasia. bananas, yams and toabcco v.-ere 
the plants raised. They do all their digging and plant- 
ing with strong sticks with pointed ends. Pandanus is 
raised by cuttings and these produce big fruits even 
when the plant is only 3 to 4 ft. high, when all the 
natural trees produce fruits at a height of 30-40 ft. 
Apart from these gardens, at ever?' encampment they 
plant bananas and Colocasia near their huts. 


Their Dress and Ornaments 
Beth men and women go about naked except for a 
loin cloth made cf bark worn by women, and a strip of 
cloth worn by men. in the same manner as the ICicobarese 
do with a tail behind. The bark cloth of a woman is 
about 6 ft. to 8 ft. long and about 2* ft. wide. In the 
olden dajT;, Boden Kloss found them wearing ear rings 
made of bamboo (Dino-chloa andamanica) with pointed 
ends. In this Exploration, only Akanyo. the Jubiiee 
river Shom-Pen was seen with these rings. Evidently 
it is out of fashion v.dth them now. The friendly Shom- 
Pens wear ordinary clothes obtained from the JTicobarese 
by barter : and whether wEd or not they afi wear their 
clothes with a tail b^ind in the Kicoberese fashion. The 
wild Shom-Pens wear necklaces made of broken coral 
pieced together. 

Customs. Jlanners and Language 

A Shom-Pen encampment usually has 10 to 15 persons, 
including women and children. The oldest man is 
usually the Headman ; but it is not known what control 
he has over others. 

The Shom-Pens, whether v.dld or friendly, were s«n 
v.dth only a wife each. The udfe and husband with 
their children live separately in a little shed of their 
own. .^y relative, even an ailing mother or father, 
lives in a separate shed but c!ose-by. The maxtotOT 
number of sheds seen in any one place, tvas six in 
Dagmar. Iden of 50 or tfO years were not found any- 
where in this Exploration. Old and ailing ■n-omea about 
50-60 years old were found in Jubiiee and Dagm^ 
rivers and also in Trinkat-Champlong Bay, all living in 
separate little huts. 

Boden Kloss and other obsen-ers have said that these 
Shom-Pens ■ are very timid. It is unfair to call than 
timid. In Alexandra river, the lone Shom-Pen hearing 
the partv shout, shouted in return, sent away his wife 
and children, waited until he could see who was shouting, 
and v.dth all his Javelins walked straight to the party, 
ready I>oised to strike. SiniilarJy in Galathea valley, 
onlv two bovs, one about 18 years and the other 10. or 
11 "j-cars old, boldly came out with all javelins they 
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rmilcl ooUcrt. to fncc two strons and hefty Nicobarere 
who sliowed themselves and three more of the party 
hidinc just close behind. They did not flinch even for 
a second when all the five appeared on the scene. They 
are therefore by no means cowards or timid. On the 
other hand the Nicobarcse, though strong, robust and 
hefty, are terribly frightened of the wild Shom-Pens. 

'They appear to be very hospitable. They offer pan 
(betel leaf, betel nut and lime) liberally. While out in 
jungle, they collect edible roots and shoots and offer 
them to their guests. In Alexandra river, they allowed 
a very big bunch of ripe red bananas, the only bunch 
they had, to be taken by the Nicobarcse guides. In 
Dapmar river, a greeti bunch of bananas was offered to 
the Expedition party which they accepted. They freely 
g.ivc a number of their iron headed javelins and also 
their bark cloth to the members of the Expedition party. 

The language of the Shom-Pens dilfers from that of 
the Nicobarcse. and the language of the wild Shom-Pens 
differs from that of the friendly tribes. But they appear 
to understand each other. Their pronunciation .and 
accents arc so much alike that a iion-Nicobarc.so scc< no 
dilfcronce in their language. 

Their Health and Condition 

The friendly Shom-Pens arc wc.ak and emaciated, 
and everyone was found suffering from cough and cold 
or some lung ailment. Some women were seen with 
elephantiasis and poliomyelitis in Dagmar river. Ii is 
only a question of few years before these people dis- 
appear. On the other hand, the wild Shom-Pens are all 
strong, touch, and wirj’. and also very healthy. One 
woman in Galathca appeared to h.'.vc suffered from Polio- 
myelitis ; .she was limping. The Ctalathea Shom-Pens 


were very particular that no one Expedition party with 
cold or other ailment should remain in their encamp- 
ment. It was gathered that influenza and poliomyelitis 
killed a large number of them and some are still suffer- 
ing from the after effects of poliom 3 ’clitis. 

Conclusion 

From the numerous gardens now found abandoned 
all along the big rivers, and from the fact that they have 
been able to wipe out all Nicobarese on the East Coast, 
it is evident that their number must once have been 
large. Influenza in 1918, and poliomyelitis in 1947, have 
so reduced their number that thej- have not been able to. 
attack the Coastal Nicobarese for many years now. It 
is unlikely that thej' will attack any more, especially 
after this friendly contact made by the Expedition party 
with the Shom-Pens living manj’ miles in the interior 
of these impenetrable forests. The latest action of these 
hostile and much dreaded Shom-Pens near Trinkat- 
Champlong Baj’, coming on their own and taking the 
party to their encampment and their garden, goes to 
show that word has gone forth to all the Shom-Pens in 
the wilds that the party of strangers Is friendly and 
helpful, and means no harm. It is therefore hoped that 
these Shom-Pens will no more be hostile. They are 
however just on the border* line of friendship and 
hostility, and their future behaviour depends on the next 
Expedition. One false step \rill drive them back again 
to hostility, just as the Jarawas in the Andamans, once 
friendly, have now been driven to be our implacable 
and ruthless enemies. There should be an Anthropo- 
logical Expedition as early as possible, and for a longer 
period, before the effects of this friendlj' visit wear off. 
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GENF.RAL POPULA'FION TABLES 

TAULU A-1— AREA. HOUSES AND POPULATION 


Tliis Uil'li' shows I lie jiifji. idiiiiIiit of villa.!;i';' iiiul ncru|m'il lioiisc.s iiml tlio total Rural/ Urban poimlation with brealc- 
up by scxos. Tho nnM tiuurc'i ai<> fuiiiishod by the Surveyor ISpiioral of Inilia. Thofo an* no towns in this State. 
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TABLE A-Il— VARIATION IN POPULATION DURING FIFTY YEARS 


This table .shows the 

iirouth of j) 0 ]mhit 

ion (sex-wise) in the State during 

the last fifty 

years 1901— 

-1951. 
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TAULE A-Ill— TOWNS AND VILLAGES CLASSIFIED BY rOl’ULATION 


This j;iv«:s llic. tHslril)utioii of v11Iii"oh in llip Slutc acfordinfr to their population (sex-wise). Villages hill 
under the following live grou]'S. 
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"TABLE A IV— TOWNS CLASSIFIED BY P0PUL.\T10N WITH VARIATIONS SINCE 1901 

"‘TABLE A-V-TOWNS ARRANGED TERRITORIALLY WITH POPULATION BY 

LIVELIHOOD CLASSES 


•SliU'p there U no town hi theto Tables A«IV nud A-V have uot been jirepared. 
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ECONOMIC TABLES 

TABLE B-I— LIVELIHOOD CLASSES AND SUB-CLASSES 

This table gives the distribution of the poi)ulation with Rural/Urban break-up in the Islands according to principal 
mcajis of livelihood, self-supporting persons, earning dependants and non-earning dependants. The principal means of 
livelihood of non-earning and earning dependants is taken to be the same as that of the self-supporting persons on whom 
they depend. 
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Agricultural Clashes 
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TABLE B-1— Ln'ELlIlOOD CLASSES AND SUB-CLASSES-cohcW. 
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1 ABLE B-II-SECONDARY ME.\NS OF LH ELIHOOD ■ 

In ihU tabk' M'lf.sujijH>rtini; and oaniiug dependant-; in cjicli of the eight principal means of livelihood 

clii^^sos. are cla-^'-itkd accordinii to their secmidary means of livelihood if they have any. The classification for 
sovotidary mean-; (*f livelih«'c>d is the same a= that for princijial means of livelihood. This table furnishes only the 
t>:ate linures. 
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U\r’.2>»J 

O' 


Ssta^J cri>"r‘ 05 a darit Ins ilsflr SrrotidaiT Mran^ crU«Ul.-ood frotn 
Ens]-1.\' Ktst »« rnliit^ilns IaK>oorr 


Kant on astlrnllnnl land 


7»-ta! 


MalJi 

04) 


l'rn.a!»« 


s<-'.r..nr- 

jojllrc 

jrr>ona 


Xla’.ra 

(If.) 


lijnins 

doj-rn- 

llama 


I'fjnalM 

«K) 


Slalfi 

(IM 


Total 


IVinalfi 

(IV) 


Malra 

(io) 


Srlf.snp- 
port ins 
porsons 


rfinalf» 

til) 


Mairi 

tii) 


Karnlns 

dfiicu- 

danta 


Tainalra 

liS) 


Slalos 

(i4) 


Fcmalas 

(SS) 


Attiisiia * ItlaaiJ 

.•,!J 

1— Ca'iltlvstJAr^ of lift! 

o? r.*.5,i:.?r 

c'Trrt?*.^ 

U— CKllivatn't?* of 

cT iv.&Zs.Vf 

JH— eii3ih3H:r,c UK'^.*4> 

lY— 

of 

tVi':r.rAJ rf»l Tfo<V 
VfTS 

JTJ r?-)-*'/-! 

Y'— 

Yl— “f'-’WiTTtfW • 

VH— TruTs'i'*''!?’ 

YIU— OlStfT 

>.yaTO« 


4^ 

42 




r. 

4 

47 


21 

■ C 

4 


S 



TABLE B-11— SECONDARY MEANS' OF LlVELIHOOD-cwicW. 


uf jioNoiii; ilcrl\ ttif! t lif'Ir Sottnulnry Moans of Livelihood from 




rroiliicllon other than ruUtvatlnn 

- -- -V 



Conimerco 



rri*>-lpsl Mr%ns ‘*t 

Ll\rli))>k{\l 


Total 

Sclf‘«iip- 

portine 

Itentons 

Karnlnc 

de|teii- 

dniits 


Tolnl 

scir-sup- 

porilni: 

iwrssons 


Unrnlnf; 

depen* 

dants 

Mutr* 

IVmih'* 

Males IVinnlei 

Males Vcmales 

Males 

reniales 

Males IVinnlcs 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

<CC) 

(27) 

(i-i) (ifl) 

(30) (31) 

(lid) 

(30) 

(31) (35) 

(36) 

(37) 

AfiHtr.ftn & KiroVa; tiUndi 











r.t 

.1 

ro *7 

1 

102 

0 

»r 3 

6 

3 

1— 0«lth a!.'?'* 4'r Imd 
ot iralnly 

I'J 


1- 

1 

U1 

5 

87 2 

4 

3 

ll-oOttltlsattirs cf 

%4h'»’!y of rnalnij 
ntj"nn*^l 

* 


• • * 


0 


C 


.*• 

UK.-jr- 
f r* 



» 


4 


4 



IV— N It t» • fultUatlns 

o«tirf« of * 

AtilfuUttral r<n' 
jTiY|\ir* 



• 


1 

1 

1 

1 


t 




cfii: s,sss 

110 

2J 

72 C 

3S 

17 

V— rfk'lwfiJon piht't 

tlvSTi rtilUsalli'n 

•-*.017 

n>si 

1 


43 

1 

21 1 

22 


VI— 

f.N 

a 

ro :\ 

2 

3** 

0 

20 3 

12 

3 

Vll— TratAjsiTl 

10 


10 


t 

1 

6 

■> 

1 

Vlll— tlll.^r wnlri*« and 

in 

A 

i\* A 

11 3 

22 

15 

20 2 

2 

13 


nil«wv-Ua!iwi u 


Numlter of !|>cr«nns ilcrtvliic their i^ccondnr}* Means of Livelihood iVom 





Transport 



other rrrvlcF< nnd mlicFUnbroiis 

sources 

Prlnrlpil Means nf 
lAXrUtiooil 


Total 

scir-Hip* 

l>oriliiK 

prrt>nnH 

I'arnlnR 

depen- 

dants 


Tolnl 

Self-sup. 

porting 

persons 


' ■ ■ s 

Earning 

depen- 

dants 

Males 

Vi'inales 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males 

s 

Fctnales 

Males Females 

stales 

Females 

(1> 

(3^) 

(30) 

(4U) (in 

(42) (43) 

(«) 

(4:.) 

(40) (47) 

(48) 

(49) 

Andaman fr Nicobar Islands 










.M! r7a#«<s 

4 


4 

.. 

152 

19 

20S S 

40 

JJ 

1— (‘uUlvatoM of land 
nliidly or mainly 

4 

- 

4 

.. 

143 

15 

103 6 

41 

10 

11— Cultivators nr land 
nlioiiy or mainly 
unowneil 



.. 

.. 

3 

1 

.. 

- 

1 

III— CuUlvallnc labour- 
ers 

- 


.. 



1 

1 


'• 

IV— Non*enltlvatlns own* 
rrs of land ; Agri- 
cultural rent reccl- 
veD.J 

•• 

*• 

• • .. 

•• 

G 

A 

i 2 

A 

•• 

All XoiuAgrieulturat 
ClOMtft 

20 

•• 

s 

IS 

21G 

SO 

S4 14 

fl2 

42 

V— Production otiior 

than cultivation 

U 

•• 

.. 

11 

04 

10 

3S 3 

2G 

7 

VI— Commerce , 

3 

•• 

A 

1 

13 

7 

7 4 

0 

JJ 

YIT— Transport • 

3 

•• 

2 

1 

4 

6 

A 

o 

0 

VIII— Other services and 
miscellaneous 
sources 

3 


1 

A 

35 

33 

7 7 

2S 

20 


9 



TABLE B-III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN- INDUSTRIES AND 

SERVICES. BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS 


Tliis table shows the cla.ssification of the self-supporting persons in nou-agricultural classes according to their 
secondarj’ economic status, namely Employers, Employees and Independent Workers and their distribution in the 
various di^•isions and sub-divisions of Industries and Services. 

The Industries and Services are classified under this Scheme into 10 Divisions which are again sub-divided 
into 88 Sub-Divisions. 

All Industries and Services 

-->• , 

Independent 

Total Employers Employees Workers 


Slate 

Persons 

Males 

% 

Females 

Males 

1 

Females 

r 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

0) 

Aedticss & liicotiar Idands 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(C) 

(I) 

(S) 

(0) 

(10) 

Totnl .... 

0,92S 

0.4S2 

440 

4S 

2 

7,410 

135 

2,010 

303 

Rnr.al .... 

C,0S4 

5,810 

274 

8 


4,305 

48 

1.407 

220 

Trlran .... 

3,S3S 

3,072 

106 

40 

o 

3,110 

S7 

522 

77 





Dirision 0-— Primary Miixtrits not tUtxvhtrc ipteifiei 

_ 




Total 


Employers 

Employees 

-- - A. 

InclcpcDdcnt 

IVorkers 

State 

Males 

Females 

r ^ 

Males Females 

Males 

— 1 
Females 

$ 

Males 

Females 

(J) 

Asdarnsn & Kieobu Isltcds 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) (14) 

(15) 

(10) 

(17) 

(IS) 

Total .... 

4,15.', 

120 

S 

3,011 

22 

1,139 

101 

Rural .... 

3,435 

122 

• • • • 

2,300 

20 

1,120 

102 

Urban .... 

720 

4 

5 

702 

o 

13 

o 


Ssafe 

(») 


Asisesa fc lixT.lt 

UnrU . 


0.1— Stock 

X. 

Tot.al Employers 


Males 

Feiaalfrid 

Males 

Females 

(10) 

(2fi) 

(21) 

(22) 

5U 

• . 

. . 


50 





Railing 


Employees 

Independent Workers 

A 

Males 

Female# 

Males 

FomalM 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(20) 

59 

• . 

. . 

,70 




10 



■rAiu,i:H-in- -r,MrLC)Yrjis, lAirLovKi^s ani> indkpkndkn r woukiius in indusi riKvS and 

SI'UVICliS »Y divisions y\ND SUB-DIVISlONS-rniiff/. 





0.2 -ISp.nriiii! or>.|miII iiiiimnli mol 








liuh'pcndcnC 

IVfirki'fs 



JViii.-il'- 

M;i1ri Ki'inatr* 

M»Jo 4 Ki*in:itr:« 

Mnli's 

l'fnmlc< 

H) 

vr.) 


l-:'.'! lao) 

{•.111 t:»i) 

{331 

(3() 

Acitntn SifoVw liUnJt 







r. 'jJ .... 


<> 



•• 


KiuaI «... 



. . 

.. 

•• 

O 

I'tlon .... 


• ‘ 

. . 


• • 

• • 




o.U ■ I’l.intntiiMi Inilii'.tni". 




- 

■r.i? <t 



Inili'iiiMiiIi-nt 

Workcrt 


M.il- . 

I'mi.n!' 


Mali.s l-Vmiili-i 


I-VmaliM 

{\) 

f-V-M 


(37) i:i<l 

{301 ({l»l 

«ll 

(.{•>) 

Ar.i&tn&a IticoV&r 







Ttl-iJ . , . . 


10'. 

■f 

i:,n ; 

1,074 

m 

I'ifirnV .... 

l.iol 

101 


Ills 1 

1.003 

101) 

Vfl.in .... 


«> 

1 

12 

11 

o 




0.1 

— I’onMry ainl cull wl inn nf ]m>ilin-U not clM-wlirn- s|n-ciric(l 



•i 

'ntal 

Kini>li>ycp< 


r 

1 

1 

* — ^ 
Workers 


Mnlrs 

Wiiiali’N 

Mnlts Friniili s 

Mnli’s I'Vninlo^ 

Mnlc.< 

I'omalei 

(1) 

(13) 

(11) 

(13) (40) 

(17) (IS) 

(■HI) 

(.-.()) 

Afidnman & Kieobar lilandv 









2/ 

I 

2..N'0i il 

T>1 

, , 

Ilural . 

•2,1 1 ( 

10 

• > « • 

2,111 10 

33 


Urban .... 

(V.I2 

•» 

1 

ODD 2 

1 






0.."i- -llnntiiiR (inclinlin;: trii]ipinK iinil I'.mnc rrojinonlion) 


Total 

— ^ 

Kmployers 

A. * . 

Kmploycos 

Indopcnilcnt Workers^ 

Stnto 

Mnlts 

VcnniU's 

>Inli"» 

1 

Kpmnli'.s 

.M 11 I 0 .S 

1 ^ 

Vcnialc.< 

f— 

Jlnlrs 

— ^ 

Females 

(1) 

(31) 

(.V2) 

(33) 

(54) 

(33) 

(30) 

(37) 

(3S) 

AnAamBn & Hleoliu Istinds 









Total .... 

10 

•• 

.. 

.. 

, , 


10 


Rurnl .... 

10 

” 


. . 

« . 


10 


Urb.m .... 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

• • 

. . 




n 



TABLE B-lll— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 

SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DlVlSIONS— confrf. 


1,2 — Iriin iiro minin;; 

— 1 

Total Krajiloj-ctJi KmployfCH ' liidriii'iidcnl Worltcrs 

, , - — — V. , , - — -*• — a r— r * _ 1 

Mnirs roinnira Mnlpa 1‘ftimlri Mnli-a I'cmnlfs Mnics I'cmalcs 

(HI) (Hi) (OS) (01) (0.-.) (!ir,) (07) (OS) 


Anliman & Kie6^ar IiUnAi 
Total 

Kural . 

Urt'an . . 


Aniacian & Sieotat lilanli 


Bunl . 


Urban • 


Asdaman & Kieobar Iilanii 


Rural . 


Urban . 


Andaman Ss Kieobar Islands 


IVmsib'a 


1.3— Mrlnl minine r'crrpt iriin tin* ininini; 

* 

Kmployrra Kmplciyrcs 


rcmalra 


I'cmnirs 


Independent Workers 

, » , 

Mules Fcmnles 


I'einnlo.s 


1.1 — Crode IVIndcum and NnUirnl 0ns 


Kmployers 


Femnles 


Employees 


Females 


Independent Workers 
JInles Femnles 


Femnle.s 


1.5 — Stoiie.qunrryinR. clay and sand pita 

■ ,• 

Employers Employees 


Females 


Females 


Independent Workers 

t --*■ — a 

Males Females 


Urban . 


17 Homc/5I 


13 


12 



TABLE B-m—EVIPLOyERS, EMPLOYEES A?vD INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERMCES BY DHTSIONS AND SL^DmSIONS-ron/J. 


1.6— JEta 



Total 

A 




Eapla^rs 

Eraploytes 

'''''' ' “ » 

Indepeadcat IVorktr? 

Stsie 

>la!s 


Teraales 

2*Ia55S Peiaales 

Males Fraales 

' Males 

Females 

(1) 

(135) 


(131) 

(125) (126) 

( 12 r) (125) 

(139) 

(ISO) 

£ Sirsls: 





• 



5Vf=T .... 



- 

.. 

• • * * 

.. 

-- 

B^rd .... 

-• 


-- 

.. 


.. 

.. 

rrfaa .... 

>• 


-- 

.. 

-- 

•• 

•• 





1,7 — Ss!t. ssltpfite aad salin? rab?taa«!5 

-A- 





Total 

EraploTW 

Ksaployees 

A 

ladepeadeat H'orkeTs 

Sia*^ 

3Ia3ss 


Pttisles 

Haifa Feaalfs 

Males Fessalcs 

Hales 

Females 

U) 

(131) 


(153) 

(133) (134) 

(133) (135) 

(13T) 

(135) 

It'it'di 








Tot-I .... 

•• 


«• 

.. 

** 

-* 

•• 

Bcnl .... 

-• 


-• 

• • * • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Ciljaa .... 




• « •* 

• • •• 

• • 



Ih'rifirr. S — PrKr.!^xp cxs JScKvfs^vrt — JVrifftr, CT,i Pmixttt f.f.w'jf 




Total 

Kraplorers EajOoypes 

Indepeadent IVorieTS 

Slate 

Males 

Femalsi 

Ha!«s FesaSfs M!i2» 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(139) 

(140) 

(141) (142) (143) 

(144) 

(145) 

(146) 

Ai'eraa £ IQnlsr ICaaii 







Tail .... 

i22 

• 

1 ... 5-5 

1 

65 

6 

Bmal .... 

29 


35 

-- 

4 

-- 

Vrlcii .... 

JS 

7 

1 .. 39 

1 

62 

6 




2jn — ^Fwd Industries otit-nns? 

■nnelnssiSed 





TowJ 

Eaployem KraploTtes 

Indepeadrnl Woritis 

State 


Females 

Malps Fem!i3ss Hides 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(147) 

■ (145) 

(149) (159) (151) 

(132) 

(13S1 

(154) 

£ Xaiit: l£xais 







rot:! .... 

i 

-• 

— 

-- 

4 

-- 

Btml .... 

-- 

— 

.. 

•- 

-- 

-- 

ITriaa .... 

t 


•• •• -• 

• • 

4 



14 



TABLE B-ni— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS— co?i/rf. 

2,1 — Gmins nnd pulses 


Total Employers Employees Independent Workers 

A A ■ A. — — .I- ■ ^ ^ 


State 

r~ 

Males 

1 

Females 

/ 

litalcs 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(15.1) 

(ISO) 

(157) 

(IBS) 

(159) 

(160) 

(161) 

(162) 

Andaman & Nicotiar Islands 

Total .... 

12 

-• 

1 

•• 

8 

•• 

3 

•• 

Rural .... 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

-• 

•• 

•• 

Erkan . 

11 

• • 

1 

.. 

7 


3 

• • 




2.2 — Vegetable oil and dairy products 

- - - - 



Tot.ll 

JL 

Employers Employees 

. _ JL A 

Independent Workers 

^ A 


State 

r 

stales 

\ 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(163) 

(164) ' 

(165) 

(166) 

(167) 

(168) 

(169) 

(170) 

Andaman & Nicoliar Islands 

(Total .... 

16 

•• 

•• 

• • 

16 

•• 

• • 

• • 

Rural .... 

15 

•• 

• • 

•• 

15 

• • 


• • 

Urban .... 

1 




1 

• « 

• • 

s • 


2.3 — Sugar Industries 


Total Employers Employees Independent Workers 

( > ( > I * , , • ^ 


State 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(171) 

(172) 

(173) 

(174) 

(175) 

(176) 

(177) 

(178) 

Andaman & Hiooliat Islands 

Total .... 

•• 


• • 

• • 

• • 

, • 

, , 


Rural .... 

•• 

•« 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• . 

• • 


Urban .... 

• • 

• ■ 

.. 

• • 

.. 

, , 




2.4 — Beverages 

r ‘ - 


Emploj-ers Employees Independent Workers ' 

^ -■■■ — ■A.. . » 


State 

r 

Males 

^ r- 

Females 

Males 

-.O ^ ^ 

Females 

Males 

> 

Females 

Hales 

Females 

(1) 

(179) 

(180) 

(181) 

(182) 

(183) 

(184) 

(185) 

(186) 

Andaman & Kicotar Islands 









Total .... 

9 

. . 

• • 

, , 

9 




Rural .... 

O 

•• 

•• 

-• 

2 


.. 


Urban .... 

7 

•• 

•• 

•- 

7 

• • 




15 


12a 



TABLE B-m— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 

SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS-cow/<2. 


2,li — Tobnoco 




Total 

- 

- I.. 1^-,- ■ ..A, 

Employers 

Employees 

t 

Independent Workers 

Rtato 

MalcR 

Females 

Males . 

^ 

1?omaIc8 

Males 

Females 

r ■■ 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(187) 

(188) 

(180) 

(100) 

(101) 

(102) 

(103) 

(104) 

AnAamnn & Nicobar lalandi 









Total .... 

•• 

•• 

.. 


.. 

• • 

• > 


Ilurul .... 

.. 

.. 

•• 

• • 

• - 

•• 

•• 

.. 

Urban .... 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 





2.0— Cotton textiles ' 






Total 

JL 

Fmployors 

Employees 

Independent Workers 

State 

/ 

Males 

\ 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(IIIS) 

(100) 

(107) 

(108) 

(100) 

(200) 

(201) 

(202) 

Andaman b Nicobar Manda 









Total .... 

10 

•• 

•• 

•• 

' a 

•• 

1 

•• 

Rural , . . • . 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 


1 

•• 

Urban .... 

U 

•• 

•• 

•* 

0 


•• 

•• 



2.7— Wearing apparel (except footwear) and made-up textile goods 



f 

Total 

Employers 

Employees 

Indopondont Workers 

State 

Malofl 

FomaloB 

t 

Maloa 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(203) 

(204) 

(205) 

(200) 

(207) 

(208) 

(209) 

(210) 

Andaman & Nicobar Iilandi 









Total .... 

61 

a 

•• 

•• 

8 

1 

53 

5 

Rural .... 

C 

-- 

•• 

•• 

2 

•• 

3 

•• 

Urban .... 

CO 

0 

•• 

•• 

G 

1 

50 

5 




2.8 — Textile Industries othonriso nnclnssificd 





Total 

Employers 

Employees 

Independent Workers 

* - - - - 

State 

' Males Females 

Males 

1 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(211) 

(212) 

(213) 

(214) 

(215) 

(210) 

(217) 

(218) 

Andaman & Nicobar Itlandi 









Total . . . . 

5 

1 

•• 

•• 

6 

• • 

•• 

1 

Rural . . . . 

5 

•• 

•• 

•• 

5 

« • 

•• 

•• 

Urban . . 

• • 

1 

.. 

•• 

•• 

• ■ 


1 


16 



TABLE B-lII— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS— co»i^rf. 

2.9 — Leather, leather products and footwear 


Total Employers Employees Independent Workers 






> , 

t“ 

> — 

t 

» . 

State 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(210) 

(220). 

(221) 

(222) 

(223) 

(224) 

(225) 

{226) 

Aaiaman & Kicotar IslaaSs 









Total .... 

S 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

. 5 


Runil .... 



•• 

•• 

•• 


-• 

•• 

Urban .... 

5 

•• 

•• 

•• 

‘ • 


5 

• • 



Dirision 3 

— Prou^ainq and Manufacture — 

Chemicals and Products 

thereof 


Total 

Employers 

Employees 

Independent Workers 













r 


r 

1 



State 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(227) 

(22S) 

(229) 

(230). 

(231) 

(232) 

(233) 

(234) 

Andaman & Nicotar Islands 









Total .... 

4r4 

12 

•• 

.. 

4SS 

IS 

IG 

4 4 

Rural .... 

144 

*• 

• • 

•• 

133 

•- 

9 

A 4 

Urban .... 

330 

12 

*• 

•• 

323 

12 

7 

4 4 



3.0- 

-Manufacture of metal products otherwise unclassified 




' 

Total 

Employers 

Employees 

Independent Workers 









a 





■ V 


... ^ 

$ 


State 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(233) 

(230) 

(237) 

(23S) 

(239) 

(240) 

(241) 

(242) 

Andaman & Kieoliar Islands 









Total .... 

C3 

•- 

.. 

• • 

52 

• • 

11 


Rural . . , 

20 

.. 

• • 

• « 

19 

• • 

7 


Urban .... 

37 

•• 

•• 

•• 

33 


4 

.. 




3.1- 

•Lron and Steel (Basic ^Binnfactnre) 





Total 

A ^ 

Employers 

A 

Employees 

Independent Workers 

State 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females ' 

Males 

Females 

U) 

(243) 

(244) 

(245) 

(240) 

(247) 

(24S) 

(249) 

(2.70) 

Andaman & Kicobat Wanfl* 









Total .... 

2 

•• 

.. 

.. 

2 

• • 

• » 


Run'll .... 

• • 


.. 






Urban .... 

o 


•• 

-- 

2 

4 • 

4 • 

4 « 
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TABLE B-ni— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND ESDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERMCES BY DIMSIONS AND SL^DIMSIONS— 57?;!^. 


AaitraTi ts IniiaSt 




3JII — JCra-Forrsas 'uf*UF fBtrit XtscTDcrx^) 

■*- 

• ~ < r — — — ' ■> 

JItjEf reasiJfF 'CsJi-F TejitlcF 

(“33) . (;3:) ;2j0j 


iadtypa^pat 'Varirrs 

, ' , 

3-tJcF BcjatJcE 


rcCtlfF 


S'S— TraaiyarJ Sgciaacst 
* ■ 

Srsplairrs 

Iss reaislpF 'utlef Bps 


laSraraot’at TTtctra 

f ‘ ^ ' . I - - ■ ^ 

*CiJ«rs rnatlEs 


Aafr.-tiir G; Xieobsr ls!xa£i 


P.-srd . 


Uiiaa . 


toiiT.TnT.TI {; Sieolas TrlrTi^t 


Bund . 


Tjrhan . 


3.4 — Bl^ctiicid jnocldiierT, cjipsrttTis, tjiplitncss cad Bcarilics 

r... ■' — * zi— 1 

1 Bjaalarcrc En^ilaTws laocjieadrat "VYtirtrrs 

■ ■ — — ■ -) / ■■■■ ...-^ , * ■ ■ 'v I ' " » 

Bejacles 3£cles jTeiccIes ^clcF BpinuleF Xales TemcJes 
(205) (20?) (270) , (271) (272) (273) (274) 


35— Hatddnerr (otier tica clsrtrical 3n6t3daeiT)iadcSing Easlaecrms Tii'oikdit'ps 

> — ! . — 1 

d 3SinploTCTS Emplovecs Indopendeni TVorieis 

, , 'wl 1 , , f 1 

reajides Mules I'etsudes Males Pemalre Males Feaudes 


Anjagga & Xleotes Islasi: 


Band . 
Xlrban . 
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T\nn'iMn-t‘Mi’i.nvi-.iis. i:Mi’i,ov!:r>* and iNin-rKNDi-NT workers in industries and 
sr.uvu rs nv divisions and .suiM)ivisioNS-ro»M. 

rnUli'T^n fttui piixxcr Alvohol 



T.iit 



r.mj.b'Vt oa 

Inilrprnilrnt \VorUt'r< 

? 1 vK’ 

r« 



Mali-i I’minlM 

MnlM 


Fcmiilcs 

(h 


."•n 


(2'.7) (2SS) 

(2SI)) 


(290) 

^rUrtt> & 'JPirfVi* 



a « « « • 





r.-.o , 


• • 

• • • • 


•• 


•• 

ViUi . 

. 

•• 

• a • • 

.. 







^.“..-Meibril an.l riiarma 

.■.•titn-il IVi'jvirntions 





T. tal 


Kini'b'J '■r* 

Umj'lnyeea 

JnfJrprmlpnt Worker* 


Mat.-. 1 

‘r 

Mai*"’ l'rms).-» 

r ^ 

MMi-i Females 

Males 


Females 

U) 

CM) 


(^.n) <2:>I) 

(2‘.t:.) (29(1) 

(297) 


(208) 

AcCiRits t JSitrVt? li'.trfi 








r.v'if , 

• 

<• 

a« •• 

a a a a 

a a 


a a 


. 

• • 

a • * • 

.. 

a a 


a aa 

V'fl'sn . 

• • • 

• • 

a • • • 


a • 


a a 




MnwuC^cturr of cWmicfxl ^mwluet^ ul!\^nvw' imrtnitHiricd 

- 




Total 


Kmployers 

Kmployees 

Inclepcni!cnt Workers 

jk. 

SlaJ** 



MMc^i 

JVmab-i 

f 

M.lirs KrmnicA 

MnU*;i Fcmolw 

Moles 


Females 

(0 

(•«ri) 

(3(KI) 

(301) (302t 

(303) (301) 

(305) 


(300) 

Anitmto & Kicelu liltndi 








ToUtl 

, c*>’ 

72 

.. 

6S 72 

•• 


•• 

Uunil . . • 


•• 


a> 

” 


•• 

Urban . 

(in 

12 

• a 

GU 12 



•• 



iJirision / — Proce.f^fnr; ami AffiiiM/iir/Krc— rlscwhrre i^pccijicd 

- - *-- - - - — 




Totnl 


Kraploycra 

Employoea 

.A.. 

Independent IVorkers 

finite 

Xtalw 

Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Mules 


Females 

U) 

(30-) 

{30S) 

(309) (310) 

(3U) (312) 

(313) 


(314) 

Anilamfta & Nicobar bland* 








Total 

3SI 

•• 

a a • a 

sea 

55 



Bnrnl . 

7i 

• a 

« • a a 

07 

7 



Urban . 

247 

a • 

•• aa 

109 

48 
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TABLE B-in— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS-conrrf. 





4.0 — 3IanufacturiDg Industries otherwise unclassified 

— — *• — 




/ 

Total 

A_ - — . 

Employers 


Employees 

— A _ 

Independent ‘Worhers 
. * 

State 

r 

Males 

Females 

Males 

\ 

Females 

31alcs 

1 

Females 

Mules 

Females 

(1) 

(315) 

(310) 

(317) 

(318) 

(319) 

(320) 

(321) 

(322) 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 









Total .... 

14 

-- 

• • 

- - 

1 

.. 

13 

. , 

Rural .... 

o 

.. 


.. 

.. 

.. 

2 

.. 

Urban .... 

12 

•• 

*• 

•• 

1 

•• 

11 

•• 




4.1 

— Products of petroleum 

A 

and coal 




r 

Total 

X 

Employers 



Employees 

A.^ 

Independent Workers 



State 

stales 

Females 

1 r 

Males 

^ 

Females 

Males 

, > 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(323) 

(324) 

(323) 

(320) 

(327) 

(32S) 

(320) 

(330) 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 









Total .... 

«- 

.. 

a • 

•• 

.. . 

•• 

•• 

• • 

. Rural .... 

• • 

.. 

• • 

•• 

•• . 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Urban .... 

a « 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 




4.2 — ^Bricks* tiles and other structural clay products 

A- 




f 

Total 

A 

Employers 

. A 

Employees 

A 

Independent Workers 

A- 

State 

t 

Males 

t 

Females 

Males 

Females 

r 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(331) 

(332) 

(333) 

(334) 

(335) 

(33C) 

(337) 

(338) 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 









Total .... 

• • 


• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Rural .... 

.. 



•• 

•• 



•• 

Urban .... 

0. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 




4.3 — Cement — Cement pipes 

A 

and other cement products 




t 

Total 

Employers 

A _ _ 

Employees 

A 

Independent Workers 

* - - - - ■ 

State 

r^- 

]!)Ialcs 

— ^ • 1 

Females 

Males 

Females 

r 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(339) 

(340) 

(341) 

(342) 

(343) 

(344) 

(345) 

(346) 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 









Total .... 

.. 

-• 

■ • 

• ■ 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Rural .... 

a. 


■ ■ 

• • 

• • 


•• 

•• 

Urban .... 




• • 


• • 

.. 

.. 
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TABLE B-lII— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 

SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS— 


4.4 — ^Non-mctallic mineral products 



Total 

Employers 


Employees 

- ■ ■ — ^ 
Indepcudoiit Workers 


state 


Males 

y 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 


(347) 

(34S) 

(349) 

(350) 

(351) 

(352) 

(353) 

(354) 

Andaman & Nicoliar Islands 

Toltil 







. .» 



Rural . 

• 

•• 

•• 

•• 




•• 

•• 

Urban . 


. • 

. . 

* 

. • 

. . 

. • 

-- 



4.5 — Rubber products 


r ■ 

Total 

Employers 

Employees 

— \ 

Independent Workers 


»■ 

— . * 

A— ,A., — 

^ ^ — — \ 


state 


Males 

l<'emalcs 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 


(355) 

(350) 

(357) 

(358) 

(359) ' 

(360) 

(301) 

(362) 

Anlaman & Nieotsc IsUais 

Total 

• 

- 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 


•• 

•• 

Rural . 

. 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• » 

•• 

• • 


Urban . 





, , 

• • 



, , 


4,C— Wood and wood products other than furniture and fixtures 
I > 

Total Employers Einploj-ccs Independent Workers 


State 


r 

Males 

Females 

Jlalcs 

Females 

Males 

1 

Females 

t 

yiales 

V 

Females 

(1) 


(363) 

(304) 

(365) 

(366) 

(367) 

(36S) 

(369) 

(370) 

Andaman & Kicotar blands 

Total 


301 

•« 

•• 

.. 

239 

. . 

42 

. • 

Rural . 

- 

70 

•• 

•• 


63 

. . 

3 

, , 

Urban . 


231 

• • 

• « 


194 


37 



4.7 — Funuture and fixtures 


Total Employers Employees Independent Workers 

*■ A.; sj A 


State 


MnIfS 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 


(371) 

(372) 

(373) 

(374) 

(375) 

(376) 

(377) 

(378) 

Andman & Nicotac Islands 

Total 

• 

-- 

• . 

.. 


, , 




Rural . 


.. 

. . 



.. 




Urban . 

17 lIome/54 

• 

.. 

•• 

21 


•• 


•• 

13 



TABLE B-IU-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVIS10NS-con?rf. 


4.8 — I’npcr ntul paper products 




TotttI 




Kmploycrs Kmployccs 

In(Ic{H*nf]ent Workers 

— 


St.sto 

States 

Females 

Males 

Feniiile.s 

.Males 

1 

I'emnles 

.Males 

J eni.-ilrs 

(1) 

(3711) 

(.^80) 

(;t8i) • 

(38-.!) 

(383) 

(38 1) 

(3S.7) 

(38fi) 

Andaman & Hlcotiu Islands 

Total , , . , 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

*• 

a. 

.. 

Iturnl . . . , 

.. 

•* 


• • 

.. 

.. 

... 

.. 

Urlmn . . . . 

.. 



* , 

.. 


.. 






4.0 — Printing ntul AUied liulitstri&« 

- A- 




t 

Tutal 

4 

Bmpinyrrs 

KmployeCvS 

JL^ 

1 

Indp}icndcnt IVorkcrs 

State 

3Iatoa 



Females 

f t 

Males Females 

r 

Males 

1 

Females 

' Males 

"" 1 

Fomnlcs 

(1) 

(387) 

(388) 

(380) (300) 

(301) 

(302) 

(303) 

(394) 

Andaman & Kieobat Islands 







' 

TolaT .... 

6 

• • 

.. 

G 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Burnt .... 

41 

• • 

.. 

n 

•• 

• • 


frUnn .... 

4 

•• 

.. 

I 

•• 


•• 




JDhhhn 5— Con “/ntr/ ion ontf Utilitka 

- 




r~ ' 

Total 

Employers 

X* 

Employees 

A 

■ ' ' " ' .... 1 

Independent M’nrkcts 

_A 

State 

stales 

Foraales 

1 y 

^Inlcs Femaica 

Males 

1 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(3SI3) 

(300) 

{397) (393) 

(300) 

(too) 

(401) 

(402) 

Andaman & Klcnbar Islands 








Total .... 

”00 

10 

•• 

SOO 

10 

.. 

.. 

Burnt .... 

33 

3 

•• 

53 

3 

.. 

.. 

Urtmn .... 

147 

16 


147 

10 


•• 



5,0 — Construction nnd muintciinnce of works — olhorwi^ie nnclns.' 



dfird 



i ■■ ■ 

Total 

Employers 

A 

Employees 

Independent VTorkets 

JL . 

State 

Mates 

— ^ 
Females 

a 1 

Males Females 

' .Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

tl) 

(403) 

im 

(405) (4011) 

(407) 

(40S) 

(409) 

(410) 

Andaman & Kieobat Islands 








Total . ... 

3 

•• 

.. 

3 

« , 

. • 

• • 

Bntnl .... 

3 

•• 

• • • • 

3 

, • 

, « 

.. 

Urban .... 

. . 

, « 


.. 
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TABU- B-1I1-EMPL0YI:RS, EMPLOYKlvS AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERVlCIiS «Y DIVISIONS AND SUB-DlVISlONS-coiifd. 




‘rutal 

Emplojvrs 

I'impliiyees 

Indt’iYcnclpnt Wiirkoni 

*■ — _ — ^ 


State 

Mall'S 

I'Vnnli'** 


IVni.ilcs 

Males 

IVmalrs 

Malts 

J’eranles 

0) 

(411) 

(412) 

(413) 

(114) 

(4Io) 

(410) 

(4 IV) 

(418) 

Anitniin & Kicotu It'.Anli 

ruii 



•• 

•• 

■JU 

•• 

•• 


Unral 

4 

•• 

•• 

•- 

4 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Vrlnn . 

L'."' 

• • 

• • 

-- 


•- 

•• 

•• 




>1. 

;J— aiuI titstmlpnaiKv— 

Ihi.ul', llridges anil other Transjiort Works 




Total 


Employers 

X 

Minj»!oycf> 

— . 

lnd(‘])on(U'nt Workers 

X 

Stale 


Mdlt'H IVniak*'* 

t ' ■" ' 

.M.iIp"* IVnifvlc^ 

Males Koinales 

Males 

romale.s 

(1) 


(4111) 

(42.1) 

(421) (122) 

(423) (121) 

(42.-,) 

142R) 

Anltmta & KicoVu Iitinji 








r.sMi 



.1 

.. 

J 1 o 

•• 

•• 

Unral . 

• 

3.' 


.. 

32 2 

•• 


Urltm . . . 

• 

•• 

•• 

• • • • 


•• 

•• 




.*1.3— t.'*m»trurti'in anil rnaintenanif — Telegraph nml Telephone 

l.ines 




X 


Empl.tyera 

Em]>loyees 

X 

1 

Inilriwndeni IVorfcers 

— X_ .. _ _ 

■Slate 



Fomtilc< 

Mi1ct» Fcntnlt's 

^ » ♦ 
Mull'S rpmalcs 

r 

Mnics 

■ \ 
Females 

(1) 


(42T) 

(4-S) 

(4J9) (43.0 

(431 1 (432) 

(■»33) 

(434) 

Anlaman & Kicoliit liUnii 








Tof.il 

- 

. - 

-- 

.. 

.. 

. . 

• . 

Unral . 

- 

• • 

-• 


.. 

. • 

, • 

Urban . 

• 

, , 

• • 

. • • • 

• • • • 




5.-1 — C«nstructU»i\ ami inaintonnnrp ojicratimw — Irrigation nni\ other ngricnltnral \rorks 


Total Employers Employees liulepenilcnt Workers 

— ^ — ■ I M I H -X. - X. _ — _ . _ A 


State 


Males 

Fcmnlc -1 

Males 

Eemalcs 

'Males 

I'cmnlcs 

i 

Males 

Females 

(1) 


(433) 

(430) 

(437) 

(43S) 

(430) 

(440) 

(111) 

(442) 

Asismin & Hleobat lalindi 

Total 

. 

4 

.. 

. . 

, , 

4 




Rural . ... 

• 

4 

.. 

• • 

, , 

4 

, , 



Urban . 

• 

• • 

.. 

• • 

, , 

, , 
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TABLE B-III-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISlONS-coH^rf. 

6.0 — ^\Vorks and iScrviccs — Electric Power and Gns supply 


Stale 

Males 

Females 

Males 

' Females 

Males 

Females 

Mnics 

FemnlcR 

(1) 

(.113) 

(444) 

(446) 

(446) 

(447) 

(448) 

(440) 

(460) 

AnSaman & Klcobsi Islands 



• 






Total 

SO 


•• 

• • 

SO 

.. 

.. 


Kural ... 

8 

• • 

• • 

-- * 

8 

a. 

.. 

.a 

Urban . 

oo 




22 


.. 

.. 



Totiil 

A 

Employers 



Employees 

independent Workers 




0.0 — Works and Services — ^Domestic and Indu.strial svater supply 


Total 
^ - 

--H 

Employers Employees Independent Workers 


State 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 


(461) 

(402f 

(453) 

(454) 

(455) 

(450) 

(457) 

(458) 

Andaman & Hioeliar Islands 

Total 

• 

•• 

•• 

• « 

•• 

• a 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Rural , . 

. 

•• 

•- 

• • 

•• 

• » 

•• 

•• 


Urlmn . 

« , 

. . 

. . 

• • 

. . 

a. 

. . 

, . 

. . ' 


6.7 — Sanitary Works and Services — Including scavengers 


'i'otnl EmployerB Employees Indopcndcut Workers 

' -"t ( — ■ \ < - - ■ — A... 


IStnto 

Males 

F'eraales 

Males 

1 

Females 

Males 

Females 

r 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

{45!!) 

(400) 

(461) 

(402) 

(403) 

(404) 

(405) 

(406) 

Andaman & Hicobnt Islands 









Total . . . . 

70S 

77 

•• 

•• 

lOS 

77 

•• 

• • 

Rural , , . . 

2 

1 

•• 

•• 

2 

1 

•• 

« • 

Urban . . . ■ 

100 

16 

,, 

• • 

100 

10 

. . 

. • 




Division 0 — Commsret 

A 


r“ 

Total 

Employers Employees 

Independent Workers 


State 

Males 

Females 

Iilalcs 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

0) 

(407) 

(408) 

(400) 

(470) 

(471) 

(472) 

(473) 

(474) 

Andaman & Kicolni Islands 

Total , . , , 

, GSO 

49 

36 

o 

322 

7 

SOS 

40 

Rural . . . . 

2311 

12 

6 

* • 

184 

.. . 

m 

12 

Urban . . . , 

411 

37 

31 

t> 

1.38 

1 

242 

34 
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TABLE B-UI— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS— co«hZ. 


6.0 — Retail trade otherwise luiclassificd 




Total 

- - - A 

Employers Emplo.vees 

- 

Independent Workers 

A. 

Sf.itp 

r 

Males 

Vcmulcs 

i 

Males 

Females Males ■ 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(476) 

(476) 

(477) 

(478) (479) 

(480) 

(481) 

(482) 

Anlaman & Hicotiai IslaniU 








Total .... 

362 

7 

IS 

263 

1 

Si 

6 

Rural .... 

1S4 

<• 

1 

.. 167 

•• 

16 

•• 

Urban .... 

ns 

7 

14 

90 

1 

08 

G 



O.l^RctnU trade in foodstufTs (including beverages and nni'cotics) 




Total 

A 

Employers Employees 

Independent IVorkers 

A 

State 

r 

Males 

— 

Females 

/ 

Males 

^ f 

Females Males 

Females 

r 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(483) 

(484) 

(485) 

(486) (487) 

(488) 

(489) 

(490) 

Andaman & Kicolar lalanda 








Total .... 

220 

23 

13 

2 49 

. ■ 

ISS 

21 

Rural .... 

36 

8 

O 

8 

.. 

26 

8 

Urban .... 

1S4 

15 

11 

2 41 

•• 

132 

13 




6.2- 

-Retail trade in fuel (including petrol) 

JL 





Total 

Employers Employees 

Independent IVorkers 

State 

t 

Males 

Females 

Males 

" 1 f 

Females Males 

- - ■ » 
Females 

Males 

\ 

Females 

(1) 

(491) 

(492) 

(493) 

(494) (495) 

(496) 

(497) 

(49S) 

Andaman & Hicobat Iilandi 








Total . . ' . 

S 

• • 

1 

• • * • 

. . 

4 

.. 

Rural- .... 

3 

.. 

1 

• • . • 

, , 

o 


Urban .... 

O 

•• 

•• 

•• 

’■ 

o 

•• 




6.3 — Retail trade in textile and leather soods 

— JL ** 





Total 

.V ^ 

Bmployers Bnijiloyces 

Independent IVorkeM ’ 

State 

' Males 

Females 

Males 

1 t ■ - 

Females Males 

Females 

Males 

" \ 
Females 

0) 

(499) 

(.'iOO) 

(501) 

(502) (.-,03) 

(504) 

(SO.-,) 

(506) 

Andaman A Kicobar Iilands 








Total .... 

Rural .... 

3T 

n 

o 

0 

1 

S 

• • • ■ 

> • • • 


32 

3 

1 



TABLE B-III-EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEI-S AND INDEPENDENT WOUKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 

SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-Dl\TSIONS-co»i/,I. 


O.-i — Wlinlrsnlc trndc In fiiodstiiDii 




Total 


KmployiTH 

K, 

l‘2m)iloyceH 

, A — 

' « 

IikIiijh-ikIimU Workers 

filMo 


Mitlffl ■ PpmalM 

r ^ 

Mnlffl I-Vinitica 

r 4 

Mnlrn Pcinnlra 

Mnloa 

I'oiniiU'O 

(U 


(507) 

(GOS) 

(GO'J) (510) 

(Gil) (G12) 

(613) 

(G14) 

Anlimtn & liUndi 










1 


/ 

.. 

.. 

.. 

llurnt 

. 

• • 

• « 

. • • • 

.. 

« 1 

.. 

Vrhui . 

• 

1 

• • 

I 

.. 

«• 

•• 




0.G 

'<-\Vtiole*inte tfAtle In pommotliilei oilier tlinn fiKHlatuffH 





Total 


Kmploycnt 

Kmplo^vpH 

IiiilrpciKlcnt Workora 

St:\ln 


r~“ 

... , 

I'Vinnloa 

§ * 
.Mnlra I'Vmalra 

.MiiIpk I'euititn 

Main 

I'VinnIi'H 

(1) 


(Sir.) 

(GUI) 

(517) (Gl«) 

(GIU) (G20) 

(G2I) 

(622) 

And>m*n It Hiroliii lilandi 








• • • 

. 

N 


/ 

U> 

.7 

1 • 

UlirM . . 

• 

I'i 

• • 

1 

U 

2 

•• 

(’rUMi . . t 

• 

2 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

*' 





11.(1 — Uoal I'Ntatn 





r“ 

T*»IhI 


Kmployi-n 

lCni|>Ii)yi'i‘B 

InilfljM' 

inlcnt Workora 



MNlt’l 

remain 

Mnln Femiiln 

.\Iiilr.H IVnmloa 

' Mnlra 

I-'i'niiiU'.-i 

(1) 



(GJI) 

(525) (520) 

(527) (G2M) 

(G2U) 

(63(1) 

Aritmtft A Kicolit littnJi 








IVlit 

. 

lu 

U 

.. 

• • • • 

W 

// 


• 

• • 

1 

• • • • 


• • 

1 

I'fli'H . . . 


10 

13 

« • • * 

.. 

10 

13 


C.( — liKiirnni'o 


> 


Total 

llmpliiyrra 

l:mjll‘>)rPB 




' Mal-a 

IVmaW 

' M.\l'a 

I'Vmaln 

'Mal« 

I'emuin 

Main IVertrtIri 

til 


ir.3l) 

1532) 

(513) 

(.*.31) 

ir.r.) 

(.Vi.l) 

(.137) (.53H) 

A‘'f4n»%Jl 'll .'n>4f 









1' . 







, 

• ■ » • 







TABLE B-m-EMPLOYEUS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DD'ISIONS— twf/rf. 

tt.8 — M«moy|pi«liiip, Itniikiiif! nn<l <illirr linniicinl 



r""' 

Total 

Bmployrrs 

Kinployers 

■ ■ - " ■ > 

Independent Workers 



state 

' .Males 

rnunliv* 

Mailiv* Komalcs 

r • 

Males rcmalcs 

Males 

Tcrnnlcs 

(1) 

(o-K)) 

(.-.III) 

(541) (512) 

(.-.13) (511) 

(54.5) 

(540) 

AfidAman & Kicobar Itlatidt 

Total ... 

J 

S 

.. 

.. 

1 

O 

Rural . . . . 

1 

n 

• • 

.. 

1 

2 

Urhtn . 

■ • • 

1 

• • • • 

• ■ • • 

• . 

1 


/)iri.*inn 7 — Triiiinjiorl, Slontyr aii’I ('omiiiiinirnlioii* « 

^ — — — 

Total KmplnyiTs Kmployees Independent Workers 


State 


' Males 

\ 

reninlea 

t 

Males 

> 

Kemalca 

Males 

rcmalcs 

Males 

Females 

(1) 


(517) 

(518) 

(.'•10) 

(5.-.0) 

(551) 

(552) 

(553) 

(551) 

Aaiaman & Kicobai latauia 

Total , 

« 

COi 

.. 

•1 

. . 

oSS 

• • 

U 


Rural . 

• 

354 

. . 

1 

• . 

352 

. • 

\ 

.. 

Urlian . ^ . 

• 

250 

, , 

I 

» * 

2.30 

• • 

IS 

* , 


Stat-o 

( 1 ) 

Antaman & Kicotar Itlanaa 
Total . 

Bural , 

Urlian . 


"•0 — ^Transjwrt and einttinunirations otherwise unelassiried and invidcntnl sorviees ‘ 


Totnl 

jk- 

Employers 

.A 

Broployecs 

Indejiendent 'Workers 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

■ ■ V 

Feninles 

Ma\l'S 

- ■» 

Females 

{rKUi) 

(550) 

(557) 

(55S) 

(5.-.II) 

(500) 

(501) 

(502) 







Transport byroad 

— -* 




^ 

Tota) 

A- 

Employers 

— — . ■ ■ ■ A* 

Employees 

Independent IVorkers 

State 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 — _ 

Males 

I 

Females 

Males 

. 

Fomnles 

(1) 

(603) 

(501) 

(oGo) 

(600) 

(507) 

(oOS) 

(569) 

(570) • 

Andaman & Kicotiat Islandi 









Total . . . . 

!>j 


4> 










.. 

SO 


5 


Rural .... 

14 

.. 

1 


13 

• 

1 


Urhaii .... 

83 

•• 

I 


78 


4 
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TABLE B-III— EMl*LOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS— conid. 

' 7.2 — ^'J'raiisport bjr water 




Total 

^ . 

Employcra 

A» 

_-A_ .... 

Employees 

Independent M'orkers 

Slate 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males Females 

Maletj 

Females 

(1) 

(571) 

(372) 

(573) 

(374) 

(.575) (570) 

(.577) 

(.578) 

Andaman & Nicobar Iilandi 








Total , . , 

S’JO 


•• 

.e 

3Sl 

U 

• . 

Rural . . . . 

277 


-• 

e. 

277 

. . 

. . 

Urban . 

113 

•• 

•• 

•• 

101 

9 


• 




7.3 — ^Trnnsiiort by Air 





Total 

Employers 

Employees 

Inde])cndcnt Workem 

State 

' Males 

Females 

31alcs 

Females 

Males Females 

Males 

' Females 

(1) 

(370) 

(S80) 

(581) 

(582) 

(583) (584) 

(583) 

(380) 

Andaman tt Nicobar lalanda 








Total . . . , 

42 


•• 

.. 

■12 

.. 

.. 

Rural , . . . 

42 

•• 


• • 

42 


-• 

^Urban . . . , 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

" 

-• 

• 




7.4 — Railway transport 





Total 

Employers 

Employees 

Independent Workers 

State 

lilalcs 

Females 

Stales 

Females 

/ I 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(.'587) 

(588) 

(.589) 

(.590) 

(591) (.592) 

(39.7) 

(591) 

Andaman & Nicobar Iilanda 




• 




Total ... 

. 


.. 

-- 

.. 

.. 

•• 

Rural ... 

. 

.. 

* ■■ 


.. 

•• 

•> 

Urban . 

• 

•• 


•• 

.. 


•* 





7.5 — Storage and warehousing 





Total 

Employers 

Employees 

Independent IVorkers 

SUbj 

Males 

- ■ ' ' 1 

Foraalas 

Males 

^ 

Females 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(.’595) 

(590) 

(.597) 

(598) 

(699) (GOO) 

(001) 

(802) 


Andaman ti Xieobat Iilanls • 

Totnl .... 


nural . 
Urliab . 


28 



TABLE B-III— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 



SERVICES BY DIMSIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS— confd. 

7.0— Postal Services 

- Jt- - _ _ _ — 




Total 

Employers 

Kraploj-ccs 

A* 

Indoponilent \^’o^kcr3 

St.ntc 

Males rcmnlcs 

f 1 

Males Ecmalcs 

/ 1 
Males Females 

r 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(003) (004) 

(G0.>) (000) 

(007) (OOS) 

(009) 

(010) 

Andaman & Kicotar Islands 

Tefal 

13 

.. 

13 .. 

•• 

•• 

I{ur;il . 

1 

.. 

1 

•• 


Urlian . 

12 

« • • • 

12 

.. 

-• 


7.7 — ^TclcCTnpli Pcrvifc* 


t “ 

Total 

Employers 


Employees 

■ . ■■ 

Inilcperdenl Workers 




A 

— ^ — 




State 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 


(Oil) 

(012) 

(013) 

(OU) 

(015) 

(010) 

(017) 

(GIS) 

Andaman & KIcoliar Islands 

Tofal . . 

• 

•• 


•• 

• • 

• • 


•• 

•• 

Rural . 

- 

.. 


. 

• • 

. • 

.• 


•• 

Vrlmn . 





.. 

.. 

.. 




7.S — ^Tolpphonp Services 


Total Employers Employees Inclci«nilcnt Workers 


Stale 

r 

Males Females 

Jlales Females 

* — ^ 

Males Females 

t 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(GUI) (020) 

(0211 (022) 

(023) (024) 

(023) 

(020) 

Andaman & Sirol'ar Islands 






Tt'f.il .... 

0 

• • 

6 

, , 


Rur.il .... 

1 


1 

.. 


Frl'vn .... 

5 . . 

.. 

5 

•• 

•• 


■ ■ , ■ 

7.t> — Wirele ■■■ 

S-rsites 




Tot.il 


Kmj'Tin 

In'lej^-ri'l'-nt W<.rl.rrs 

St »t ■ 

Vrrnv!*'' 

Mvl-s lVraaI''< 

r~ — ^ ^ > 

^a'4!‘■** 1V*T? 

' .Male- 


<11 


l02>;. (OSil) 

(f.3l) {CCy2) 

(033) 


.^niamar & SttrVar Iilarli 






.... 


• • • « 

•r 



!V.:-.-l .... 

10 

• • > % 

u* 



I’r’.’ ■] . 

5T 

• • •• 




ITE.v 'M 


29 






TABLE B-m— EMPLOYERS, ZMPLOYXES AND INDEPENDENT \VORKERS E< INDUSTRIES AND 
SERnCES BY DIMSION'S ANT) SUB-DIMSIONS-or.-:?L 



Aaiisv; & Sbciar IssLzds 






TzHzl .... ^5 li .. .. If I 

rriac .... 21 U .. .. U 1 



SO 



TABLE B-IIl— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT "WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS— confrf. 

8.4 — ^Police (other than village watchmen) 



Total 

Employci’s 

Employees 

Independent Workers 

State 

r“ 

^Inlcs 

Romaics 

f - 

Males 

Females 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

(M 

(607) 

(60S) 

(609) 

(070) 

(671) (672) 

(073) 

(674) 

Anflaman & Kioabar Islands 








Total .... 


•• 

•• 

•• 

437 

•• 

•• 

Bur.al .... 

142 


• * 

•• 

1-12 

•• 

•• 

Urban .... 

295 . 

•• 

•• 

-• 

293 

*■ 

• • 




8.5 — ^Village oflicers and servants including village watchmen 



r*"" 

Total 

Employers 

Employees 

A 

Independent Workers 

— - ^ - 

State 

fillies 

Females 

i 

Males 

Females 

Males Females 

JIales 

Females 

(1) 

(075) 

(670) 

(677) 

(678) 

(070) (080) 

(OSl) 

(082) 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 








Total .... 

46 

•• 

•• 

• • 

46 

•• 

•• 

Bural .... 

7 

<• 

.. 

• • 

7 

• • 


Urban .... 

30 

•• 

•• 

• • 

30 

•• 

•• 



8.0 — Employees of Municipalities and Looal Boards (but not including persons 
classifiable under any other division or sub-division) 




Total 

Employers 

Employees 

1 

Independent Workers 

State 

Males 

Females 

stales 

Females 

Alulcs Females 

< 

Mules 

' V 

Females 

(1) 

(083) 

(084) 

(685) 

(OSO) 

(087) (OSS) 

(089) 

(690) 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 








Total .... 

•- 

-- 

• • 


• - • • 

. • 


Rural .... 

• • 

• • 

• • • 


* « • • 

, , 

.. 

Urban .... 

•• 

•• ■ 

•• 

•• 

• • • • 

•• 

•• 



8.7 — Employers of State Governments (but not including persons 
under any other division or sub-division) 

. _ 

classifinble 




Total 

_ — ■ 

Employers 



Employees 

Independent Workers 

State 

Males 

Females 

JIales 

Females 

Lillies 

\ 

Females 

Mules 

Females 

(1) 

(691) 

(092) 

(093) 

(094) 

(693) 

(096) 

(097) 

(60S) 

Andaman & Nioebar Islands 









Total . , ... 

o39 

1 

• « 

• « 

339 

1 



Rural .... 

168 

•• 

• * 

• • 

16S 

.. 



Urban .... 

371 

1 

-• 

• • 

371 

1 
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TABLE B-m— EMPLOYERS, EMPLOYEES AND INDEPENDENT WORKERS IN INDUSTRIES AND 
SERVICES BY DIVISIONS AND SUB-DIVISIONS— 

8.8— Employees of tho Union Government (but not includmg persoas elassifiablo 
under any other division or sub-dvisionj 

- - - - ■ _ ■ ■ JL ^ ■ 

Total Employers Employees' Independent Workers 


State 


r 

klnlcs 

— t 

Eomnlcs 

/ 

Males 

1 

Females 

f 

Males 

■■ ■ % 
Females 

1 — ■ 

Males 

Females 

(1) 


(0<J9) 

(700) 

(701) 

(702) 

(703) 

(701) 

(70.7) 

(700) 

Andaman & Nlsotac Islands 

Total .... 









Rural . 

• 


.. 

• • 

.• 


.. 

.. 

.. 

Urban . 


.. 





.. 

.. 






8.9- 

•Employee!) ofXon-Indinn Governments 

- ,JL^ 





Total 

Employers 

— 

Employees 

- A 

» 

Independent Workers 

State 

Males 

Females 

/ — 

Males 

1 

Females 

Males 

1 

Females 

f ' — 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(707) 

(708) 

(709) 

(710) 

(711) 

(712) 

(713) 

(714) 

Andaman & Nieoliat Iilands 









Total .... 

1 

• • 

• • 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Rural .... 

1 

• • 

• * 

•• 

1 

* • 

• • 

•• 

Urban .... 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

* • 

•• 

•• 




Dtvition 9 — Strvitxa 

not elsewhere specified 

. -A 




r“ 

Total 

A 

Employers 

A— 

Employees 



Independent Workers 

State 

t 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

7 

F'cmalcs 

Males 

1 

Females 

(1) 

(710) 

(710) 

(717) 

(718) 

(719) 

(720) 

(721) 

(722) 

Andaman & Hicotar Iilandi 









Total : , , . 

1,780 

185 

4 

• • 

1,341 

39 

435 

140 

Rural .... 

1,103 

132 

2 

•• 

801 

20 

300 

112 

Urban .... 

077 

03 

2 


040 

19 

135 

34 





g.O — Services otherwise unclassified 



Total 


Employers Employees 

Independent Workers 


State 

Ufalcs 

Females 

Males 

Females 

!Malcs 

1 

Females 

Stales 

Females 

(1) 

(723) 

(724) 

(725) 

(720) 

(727) 

(728) 

(729) 

(730) 

Andaman & Kicotar Iilandt 









Total .... 

1,537 

171 

2 

•• 

1,170 

31 

305 

140 

Rural . . . • 

1,010 

130 

2 

•• 

750 

18 

288 

112 

Urban . . . . 

497 

41 

«• 

.. 

420 

13 

77 

28 


32 



TAnu:n-ni~*i:Mri.OYi:RS. icmpkoymics and iNi)K!*KN»)i:Nr workkrs in ini)USTRu:s ani>. 
Si:UVK.i:S UY divisions and Sl!»-DlVISIONS-n»>if<f. 


'.'.1 — *<T\ (I'ut »m! "’tviffi rrml'Tol I'V nioml>eT> of family 

loiii-rhuliU to <•««• nootlirr) 



' 

Vo'.-ll 


Knijil'ixi'fi 

Workor.i 



Si 

TiXT 

rrr.nUi 

rrmalfi 

M.ili-i IVm.-ilct 

Mftlcr* 

l-Vmnlea 


17311 

i:3.'i 

l731i ;7:it) 

(73:.) (7:i*’.) 

(737) 

I7:is) 

Ar.ittr.tn A li’.it.lt 

. . . . 


,N 

. . 

t:r, 

// 

I 

I'.i.t.-.l . . . . 

<1 

* 

.. 

•13 

1 

•• 

. . . . 

'Ti 

G 

■ • • • 

S'l •*! 

10 

1 


•I.J— nli'l lir.lilty ►Iio]!' 




T. 

r- 

lliniilnyi'P'' 

Iiiitpiw-iiilcnl \Vor».rra 

Sl."5r 


1'* TD.l!' 1 

IVm.!., 


r 1 

M.ali-i I'Vmalin 

0) 


173'.) <710, 

(711) Cl.') 

(713) (711) 

(71.-.) (7ir.) 

Ar£&cifta C. KttcHr 








• ^ . t 

/ 

• 1 

i’.7 

Bural , 

. 

" « . 

.. 

.. 

7 •• 

Vrlian . . . 


I'.t 

1 

• 1 

10 


y.3— l.aiiti'Itirn nii'l l.umtlry P(>rviiv< 





T.Oal 


Kmjil' 


1 

liult'iH^nrlont \Vf»rkcrs 

St.-ilo 


Milrt 

I'l m.ili-’ 



IVmalt-) 

' Mnl,-i 

1 

l-'cmalos 

(1) 


(717) 

(71'') 

(71'J) (T.Vt) 

(7.'.1) 

(733) 

(733) 

(751) 

L, Kicolu 

Toll! 

• 

as 

C 

1 

C 

J 

SI 

• 

5 

Rural . 

• 

1 

.■ 

• • « • 

. . 

, , 

1 


VJrlnn . 

• 

37 

0 

I 

0 

1 

20 

5 


It.-I — rc*itniimnl‘5 nnil patinp liou'ot 


r— ~ 

Total 

Kinjiloyi'r’i 


Kmjlloyce^ 

Iiiilpi>cn(lpnt 3Vorkers 


State 

Mules 

Fi-nia!i‘< 

MaWi 

IVmaVs 

Malps 

» 

Remalcs 

Males 

4 

Females 

(1) 

(TaV.) 

(730) 

(737) 

(7oS) 

(739) 

(700) 

(701) 

(702) 

Andaman & Kieobar Iilandi 

7’ota/ .... 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• « 


.. 




Bural 

Urlran 
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